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Tyranny of the Dark 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


In this powerful novel Hamlin Garland has 
entered a new and fascinating field—that of 
the occult. The heroine is a girl—Western, 
delightful, lovable. The romance of her life, 
involving her lover, who finally rescues her 
from this “tyranny of the dark,” makes this 
book stand out a striking departure in modern 
fiction. It is a strong story in a strange and 
wonderful setting. Who has not felt this 
tyranny of the dark, and longed for rescue 
through the force of affection ? 











Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Ohe 
Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON | 


HE author of “ The Conqueror” 
and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 





portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, 


they recall the work of Maupassant. 


The stories cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 
original. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Accom plice 


by 


FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 
Author of “‘The Web,”’ *‘ The Minority ”’ 
















HE story of a hotly-contested murder 

trial, following upon a most mysteri- 
ous crime. The narrative is told in the 
words of the foreman of the jury, who 
chances upon outside evidence, during the 
trial, which greatly complicates the situ- 
ation and eventually precipitates a tre- 
mendous climax. ‘The story is a maze of 
mystery to the very end, and the reader 
continually mounts the “ stairway of sur- 
prise ” as the suspicion of guilt points first 
one way and then another. The story 
goes in and out of the court-room, and is 
not without a pretty love-tale in its 
lighter moments. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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COMMENT 


WE beg to offer the policy-holders of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society the assurance of our sympathy and con- 
cern. Their prospects as policy-holders are by no means des- 
perate, nor even alarming, but it cannot be denied that they 
are troublous and exasperating. The one thing that is 
indispensable to the success of a life-insurance company 
is that its management shall inspire confidence. Doubt- 
jess the policy-holders, actual and potential, of the Equitable 
cought to have confidence in Mr. Hype, his integrity, his dis- 
cretion, his ability, his business sense. But have they? Con- 
stant swatting is prejudicial to confidence. President ALEx- 
ANvER and Vice-President Hype have swatted one another so 
hard and so long, have charged malfeasance, misconduct, and 
deception against one another so fiercely and in such de- 
tail, and with such citation of known facts and documents, 
that the confidence of the policy-holders in both of them can 
hardly fail to be fatally impaired. A majority of the di- 
rectors of the Equitable have been known as either Hype men 
or ALEXANDER men. They agreed on a committee of investi- 
zation—Messrs. Frick, Harrtman, Ives, Biiss, and INcALLs— 
which, it was thought, would be fair to both sides. Ap- 
parently the committee tried to be not only fair to both sides, 
but to the outsiders too. Taking Mr. Hype’s word and docu- 
ments as to the shortcomings of Mr. ALEXANDER, and Mr. 
ALEXANDER’s word and papers as to the defects of Mr. Hype, 
and finding grave defects and misdoings in the management 
of the society, it recommended that the three highest officers 
of the company should resign, that a committee of seven 
should nominate successors to them, and that ‘the -society, 
thus supplied with new leaders, should reform its ‘methods 
of doing business. 


This suited neither the Hype men nor the ALEXANDER 
men. Mr. Hype protested that committeemen Frick and 
Harriman had gone back on him, and that directors Harri- 
MAN and Scuirr had instigated him to engage in the very 
syndicate transactions which the committee, of which Mr. 
HarrimMaN was a member, now censured. He denied all 
charges of wrong-doing made against him. Mr. ALEXANDER 
also denied all charges made against him and against the 
methods of doing business which prevailed in the society. 
There were fourteen votes to accept the report and twenty-six 
votes to reject it. Mr. Harriman, Mr. Buiss, and Mr. Frick 
resigned from the directorate, and left the meeting. After 
their departure the board passed a resolution requesting Mr. 
Hype to divest himself within three months of the control 
of the stock of the society on such terms and conditions as 
should be satisfactory to him. It also named a committee 
of seven to nominate a chairman of the board with plenary 
power over all departments and affairs of the society, the com- 
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mittee to report on June 7. It also recommended that its 
executive committee be reorganized. Then the meeting -ad- 
journed. 


The Frick report, which was published in full the day after 
the meeting, makes very interesting reading, and is un- 
doubtedly valuable. Taken in connection with the replies 
made to it by the officers of the society whom it censured, it 
lets about as much light as is needed into the condition and 
management of the society. It may not have done accurate 
and complete justice to anybody—to Mr. ALEXANDER, to Mr. 
Hypr, to Mr. Tarsbett, to the Hype associates—but its erit- 
icisms of many details of management are too shrewd and in- 
telligent not to carry great weight. It finds fault with the 
deferred-dividend policies on several grounds, and especially 
because they make for the accumulation of huge “ surpluses,” 
which are not true surpluses; it finds throughout the so- 
ciety’s official personnel “a sort of moral obliqueness—a con- 
dition where personal gain seems at times the pagamount 
idea”; it considers that “there is a general lacking in the 
organization of that strong moral fibre so essential for the 
accomplishment of satisfactory results.” These last are grave 
suggestions not to be lightly accepted; but can any one read 
the report and its accompanying documents, including Mr. 
TarBELL’s address, and not be conscious of an impression that 
the supervision of the Equitable’s vast accumulations has been 
somewhat demoralizing to the guardians thereof, and that 
living on the*brink of a huge pool of other folks’ money they 
have wallowed in it somewhat more freely than a rigid deli- 
cacy would permit? Pointing out that all the funds of the 
society and of all like concerns, result from the daily self- 
denial and sacrifice of the provident secking security against 
the inevitable, the report emphasizes the high and delicate 
nature of the trust involved in the care of such funds, the 
need of every wise economy of administration, and every use- 
ful formal precaution in investment. 


The report was strong and distasteful medicine, but it must 
do good. The stormy meeting resulting in such a tempest of 
anger and disgust must prove the beginning of better things 
in life-insurance. Such a concern as the Equitable cannot 
be mismanaged very long without bringing down on those re- 
sponsible for its mismanagement a retribution amply ade- 
quate to their offence. There are all sorts of retribution, and 
social retribution has only lately proved, in a noted instance, 
a most effective form. There is no spot in which the Equita- 
ble directors are vulnerable that will not smart unless they 
pull their society out of the hole it is in, and put it where 
it ought to be. If there are any who for any reason have 
not been free to act as disinterested and devoted guardians 
of the interests of the policy-holders, they must either estab- 
lish their freedom of action, or resign. A minority of the 
directors cannot afford to remain in a board whose action is 
governed by representatives of any faction or factions whose 
interests come to be considered at odds with the interests of 
the policy-holders. The obviousness of this truth is doubtless 
reflected in the resignations of Messrs. Scuirr, Cootipce, and 
Cassatt, and the threatened resignations of Messrs. INGALLS, 
Mitts, Stewart. If Mr. Hyper is the hindrance to the 
Equitable’s prosperity, he must stand alone, for no reputable 
body of men can afford to stand with him. If Mr. ALEXANDER 
is to blame, he must bear the blame. That the just interests 
of 600,000 self-denying men should be jeopardized by the 
selfishness or the quarrels of their trustees, will not be tolera- 
ted. Not the power of money lent, nor of money to loan, nor 
patronage, nor fiscal power of any sort will finally protect 
the Equitable directors from the certain wrath that will 
descend upon them if they fail in their duty. 


A positive statement has come from the White House to 
the effect that no intimation of the purport of the call made 
recently on the President by Ambassador Cassini was author- 
ized by Mr. Roosevett, or proceeded from any member of 
his official family. The inference is obvious that the in- 
formation, or pretended information, concerning the subject 
of the interview which quickly found its:way into print must 
have emanated from the Russian embassy. It was, on the 
face of things, improbable that on the morrow. of Admiral 
Toco’s victory the President should take for granted that 
a great and friendly power had been brought to its knees, 
































and, departing from the impartial and discreet attitude hith- 
erto maintained by him, should have offered to mediate be- 
tween the belligerents. Even if Mr. Roosevert had deemed 
the moment opportune for such a move he would scarcely 
have chosen to approach the Russian sovereign through a 
more or less discredited medium. It is patent to everybody 
conversant with diplomatic affairs that had the Russian For- 
eign Office considered that it had reason to be satisfied with 
the services rendered to his country by Ambassador CassINI 
during his sojourn in Washington it would not have trans- 
ferred him, at a critical conjuncture, to the relatively in- 
significant embassy at Madrid. Centuries have elapsed since 
Spain figured as one of the great powers, and since her loss 
of the Philippines and her sale of the Carolines she has 
ceased to be a factor in those Far-Eastern problems with 
which Count Cassini during his residence at Peking was as- 
sumed to have become especially familiar. Under the cir- 
cumstances, to transfer Count Cassin1 from Washington to 
Madri# was the next thing to a dismissal. It was tantamount 
to an assertion that his day of usefulness was over, and that, 
henceforth, he would be suffered to vegetate in a place where 
he could do neither good nor harm. 


The slur is emphasized by the choice of his successor, who, 
as Russian minister at Tokio, pursued a policy diametrically 
opposed to that which Count Cassint had pursued at Peking, 
and, instead of advocating measures calculated to embitter 
Japan against Russia, did his utmost to avert a war, re- 
peatedly warning the St. Petersburg Foreign Office of the 
Tokio government’s complete readiness for a conflict. Nor 
is it only beeause he has shown himself a wise and safe coun- 
sellor with regard to the Far-Eastern situation that Baron 
DE Rosen has been promoted to the Washington embassy. 
The Czar and his advisers have discovered that if they de- 
sire to be well served in the United States they should send 
thither some one who has received a training more adapted 
to the post than is derivable from a protracted residence at 
a corrupt and autocratic court like ‘that of Peking. Had 
Baron bE Rosen, who has lived many years in this country, 
and has become keenly alive to the omnipotence of public 
opinion, been made ambassador at Washington before the out- 
break of the war with Japan, it is probable that more efficient 
‘measures would have been taken to preserve for Russia that 
hold upon American sympathies which originally she pos- 
sessed. As it is, Count Casstnt will be remembered, if ‘re- 
membered at all, in the history of Russian diplomacy as the 
ambassador in whose term the last trace of the traditional 
friendship between the American people and the RoMANorr 
dynasty seemed to have been extinguished. If the old feel- 
ing can be revived to some extent by any one it will be by 
Baron pe Rosen, and we may congratulate the St. Peters- 
burg Foreign Office on its selection. of an envoy to that one 
of the great Christian powers which, next to Russia herself, 
is, perhaps, most deeply interested in the fate of the Far 
East. 


Nothing could be more courteous and friendly than the 
letter in- which the President accepts Mr. Paunt Morron’s 
resignation of the Secretaryship of the Navy. Mr. Roosrvett 
inakes it clear that it was at his personal solicitation that 
Mr. Morton entered the cabinet, and that his withdrawal is 
entirely voluntary, and is witnessed with regret by the Chief 
Magistrate. Nevertheless, Mr. Morton himself recognized 
that for him to remain in the cabinet after avowing in a 
publie speech his dissent from Mr. Roosrvett’s railway-rate 
policy might have the effect of arousing in certain quarters 
distrust of the President’s intentions. That he does not con- 
sider himself in the least ill used, or feel that his resignation 
ought not to have been accepted, is evident from the enthu- 
siastic terms in which he lately spoke of the President when 
addressing the bankers of the Northwest at Chicago. Mr. 
Morton expressed the conviction that Mr. RooseEveExt is, taken 
all in all, one of the most remarkable of all the great men 
who have occupied the White House. He pronounced him 
as earnest in his love of country as WasHINGTON, as far- 
seeing as JEFFERSON, as courageous as JACKSON, and as much 
opposed to human slavery in all forms as ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
The Secretary of the Navy went on to credit his chief with 
a thorough appreciation of the indisputable fact that both 
muscle and money are necessary to build up a great country, 
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and with the consequent conviction that each of the two 
agencies should deal fairly with the other. In Mr. Morton’s 
eyes, THEODORE RoosrEve.t typifies the ideal American citi- 
zen; fond of outdoor life, vigorous in health, inflexible in 
honor, enthusiastic in his love of ccuntry, a sturdy advocate 
of the purity of the home, unflinching and indefatigable in 
his efforts to accomplish what he thinks is right in private 
and in public. 


A great deal of interest has been aroused by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Cuartes J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, had been 
selected by the President for Mr. Morrton’s successor, and 
would become Secretary of the Navy on July 1. Mr. Bona- 
PARTE has no professional or technical qualifications for the 
post; but neither had Mr. Morton, Mr. Moopy, Mr. Lone, Mi. 
Hersert, Mr. CHanpier, or Mr. WuitNney. It is customary to 
confide the headship of the Navy Department to a civilian. 
The engineers of the Republican machine in Maryland seem 
not to have been consulted with regard to the appointment, 
and have not refrained from expressing dissatisfaction with 
it. They cast doubt on the loyalty of Mr. Bonaparte’s Re- 
publicanism, and we presume that he would not profess to 


be a “Stalwart,” having been at one time a supporter of Mr. 


CLEVELAND, and subsequently having made no secret of his 
anti-imperialist sentiments. The fact remains that Repub- 
lican managers have repeatedly availed themselves of Mr. 
BonaParRTE’s services on the stump; that at the last general 
election he headed the list of Republican nominees for Presi- 
dential electors, and that he was the only Republican elector 
chosen in Maryland, receiving a higher vote than was cast 
for any Democrat. Mr. Bonaparte, like the President him- 
self, is a graduate of Harvard, and no appointment would 
be more likely to conciliate the anti-imperialist feeling, a 
good deal of which still lingers in the atmosphere of the 
university. 


It will ke interesting to note the significance attached in 
Paris and elsewhere in Europe to Mr. RoosEvett’s selection of 
a Bonaparte for the office of Secretary of the Navy. It is 
well known that Cuartes Jerome Bonaparte is the grandson 
of the great NaroLron’s youngest brother, JEROME Bona- 
PARTE, King of Westphalia, by the latter’s first marriage to 
Miss EuizasetH Patterson, of Baltimore, a marriage the 
validity of which has been firmly upheld by the Vatican, but 
which was annulled by a civil tribunal in France, out of 
deference to the Emperor’s demand. For his second wife 
King Jerome married a daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg, 
and their son, “ Plon-Plon,” married the Princess CLoTHILDE, 
a daughter of Vicror Eumanuet. If the latter’s two sons, 
Prince Victor and Prince Louis, were to die without de- 
scendants, the American Bonarartes would become the rep- 
resentatives of the Napoleonic dynasty, their relationship to 
the family having been recognized under the Second Em- 
pire. Their claim undoubtedly would be preferred by most 
Bonapartisis to that of the descendants of NAPoLEoNn’s eldest 
brother Lucien, who have been formally barred from the 
succession. It is evident that in the eyes of French Repub- 
licans an American Bonaparte would be more acceptable than 
any other imperialist candidate, and now that Mr. Cuares 
J. Bonaparte has been made Secretary of the Navy they are 
certain to hear a great deal about him. For an American 
citizen to become a French Emperor would be no more sur- 
prising than it is that a French citizen should have become 
King of Sweden, and that his descendants should have kept 
the throne in their family. 





We discuss elsewhere the probable or possible consequences 
of Japan’s victory at sea, and merely note here that American 
naval experts are eagerly awaiting detailed information con- 
cerning the tactics employed by the victor and the class of 
vessels mainly relied upon by him for the fulfilment of his 
plans. What light will the battle in Tsushima Strait throw 
on the controverted question whether the larger part of our 
annual appropriations for naval construction ought to be ex- 
pended upon battle-ships or upon torpedo-boats? A large ma- 
jority of our naval officers have advocated the former alter- 
native, but they have been taxed by cynical observers with 
being influenced by a preference for the spacious and sumptu- 
ous quarters provided on hattle-ships over the contracted and 
uncomfortable accommodation which alone is procurable on 







































torpedo-beats. Without attaching credence to the sly im- 
putation we may venture to suggest that the naval operations 
during the present war leave the question of battle - ships 
versus torpedo-boats still sub judice. So far as Admiral Toco 
is concerned, prudence bade him not to risk, except in dire ex- 
tremity, the loss of battle-ships, for he had only six at the 
outbreak of hostilities, and now has but four, though to these 
will eventually be added the two which were captured the 
other day from the Russians. Of torpedo-boats, on the other 
hand, the Japanese had a superfluity, and their admiral might 
have deemed it his duty to sacrifice a good many of them if 
thereby he couid cripple seriously RosestveENsKy’s fleet, the 
main strength of which was presumed to lie in the eight 
battle-ships and the three coast-defence vessels. The ques- 
tion remains why these monsters of the deep failed to beat 
off their puny assailants. One answer obviously is that the 
Russian gunners were poor marksmen, and wasted what am- 
munition they had in ill-aimed and ineffectual discharges. 
So it may come to pass, when the evidence is all before us, 
that the battle in Tsushima Strait will be held to have proved 
nothing for cr against battle-ships, except the deplorable in- 
competence of the Russian commanders and their crews. 


There seems to be no doubt that, for the moment at all 
events, Mayor Wraver has gained an overwhelming victory 
over the “organization,” which colorless term is applied to 
the unsavory gang of politicians, ostensibly Republican, by 
which for years Philadelphia has been looted. It remains to 
be seen whether the voters of Philadelphia will evince firm- 
ness and vigilance enough to hold the advantage that they 
have gained, and to oust the rascals permanently from con- 
trol of the municipal councils; whether, in other words, the 
recent outburst of civic virtue will have permanent results, 
or will prove to have been merely spasmodic. It should be 
remembered that the so-called “ Ripper” charter, which was 
rammed by the “organization” through the last session of 
the Harrisburg Legislature, and which was signed by the 
obsequious Governor PrENNyPACKER, was devised for the 
avowed purpose of transferring from the next Mayor the 
power now lodged in the executive head of the city govern- 
ment to the two chambers which, between them, discharge 
the function of local legislation by means of ordinances, to 
wit, the Select Council and the Common Council. If the 
survivors of the “organization” can manage to secure pre- 
ponderance in the “ Councils” at the next municipal election 
it will be a matter of relative indifference to them whether 
the next Mayor is or is not a creature of their own. Have 
the reformers sufticient cohesion and stamina to carry on the 
tight for good government during the period that must elapse 
and to win a decisive victory in the next contest at the ballot- 
box ? 


Still another question must be answered. Of what avail 
would be the election of an honest Mayor and of an honest 
majority in each of the municipal, councils if the Harrisburg 
Legislature should continue to be dominated by the corrupt 
element in the Republican party? It is one thing for the 
reformers to carry Philadelphia, and quite another thing to 
earry Pennsylvania. Of course a fusion is proposed between 
respectable Republicans and the Democratic party. Un- 
fortunately, what officially has been known as the Demo- 
eratic party in Philadelphia has come to be regarded as a 
contemptible parasite of the Republican organization. Its 
managers have been accused of frustrating the hopes of fu- 
sionists by nominating eandidates of their own at the bidding 
of the “ring,” and thus playing into the hands of the cor- 
ruptionists. _New-Yorkers will remember that in the days 
of Twrep there existed a knot of scoundrels known as 
“Twrep Republicans.” Of precisely the same kidney are the 
ring Democrats of Philadelphia. Then, again, it must be 
remembered that Pittsburg is in the grip of a Republican ma- 
chine, between which and its Philadelphia analogue there is 
but little, if anything. to choose. If the two machines shall 
cooperate it may prove impracticable for decent men to carry 
the next Harrisburg Legislature. The best hope that re- 
formers have is based upon the assumption that such co- 
operation will not take place. If the thieves fall out honest 


men may possibly get their dues. 
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The visit of Emperor WittiAm II. to Tangier, coupled as it 
was with the intimation that he should not recognize the arro- 
gation by France of a tutelary authority over the Sultan of 
Morocco, has had the expected result. It will be remembered 
that Great Britain entered into an agreement with the French 
Republic, an agreement to which Spain and Italy became par- 
ties, that the maintenance of order and the gradual intro- 
duction of needed reforms in the Shereefian dominions should 
be confided to France, whieh, as the owner of Algeria, was 
strategically in the best position for the exercise of such a 
function, besides being deeply interested in the prevention of 
disturbances on her frontier. It is understood that the agree- 
ment contained a stipulation that for thirty years to come 
France would not claim any special commercial privilege; 
but it was generally taken for granted that the powers dele- 
gated to France would lead eventually to the establishment 
of a French protectorate over Morocco. ‘We pointed out some 
time ago that the project would probably be nipped in the 
bud by the German Kaiser’s refusal to recognize the agree- 
ment. The expected has happened. The Sultan of Morocco 
has shown himself quite as capable as are Christian onlook- 
ers of pereeiving that the partial and temporary effacement 
of Russia from the list of first-rate military powers has prac- 
tically left the German Empire irresistible on the European 
Continent. 


It is true that Italy has acceded to the agreement 
of Great Britain and France with reference to Morocco, but, 
in view of the obligations imposed upen the Peninsula King- 
dom by the Triple Alliance, she could not side with France 
against her German partner if war should break out. For 
the same reason Austria-Hungary would be forced to remain 
neutral, and Spain would not venture to take part in the 
quarrel of her betters. Outside of Russia, the value of whose 
aid is now minimized, France could look nowhere for a co- 
adjutor except to Great Britain, which, if she consented to 
support France against Germany, might render, no doubt, 
some naval and financial assistance, were it needed, but only 
with the utmost difficulty could send a single army corps 
Channel. Under the circumstances, intelligent 
Frenchmen must recognize that their country is really at the 
merey of their German neighbors, and that they cannot af- 
ford to evince resentment at the defiant position taken by 
his Shereefian Majesty, who announces that he shall decline 
to introduce reforms under French supervision, but will only 
comply with reeommendations issued by a conference in which 
all the great powers of Europe shall be represented. If France 
shall refuse to enter such a conference, Enyland will no doubt 
pursue a similar course, and so, perhaps, will Italy and Spain, 
bui the sole outcome of such an attitude would be a rever- 
sion to the status quo in Morocco. It is probable that Em- 
peror WILLIAM cares very little about Morocco, the com- 
mercial interest of Germany in that country being inconsider- 
able, but he was determined to make people see that events 
had made him the mightiest sovereign in Europe, and that 
no international bargain would be valid without his sanction. 





The world will soon learn how different a view of a neu- 
tral’s duty is taken by the United States, on the one hand, 
and by the French Republic on the other. On June, 3 Rear- 
Admiral Eneuist, who commanded the heavy cruiser squad- 
ron of Russia’s Baltic fleet, arrived in Manila Bay aboard his 
flag-ship, the protected cruiser Aurora, accompanied by the 
protected cruisers Oleg and Jemchug. According to the rule 
of international law accepted by the United States, Rear- 
Admiral Enequist will be permitted to remain at Manila just 
twenty-four hours, or, if his vessels are really unable to keep 
the sea, long enough to enable them to make only such tem- 
porary repairs as may be needed to fit them to reach the 
nearest home port, which, of course, would be Vladivostok. 
Or the Russian government may order him to request that his 
three ships shall be “interned,” by which is meant that they 
will be dismantled, and their officers and crews be required to 
give their parole not to serve again during the war. One 
thing is certain, that Enquist will not be suffered to repair, 
refit, and recoal his vessels af his leisure, with an eye to 
eventual depredations upon Japanese commerce. We shall 
furnish Japan with no provocation for such a claim for dam- 






































ages as she is likely to put forward against the French Re- 
publie after the war is over. 


On May 31 Magistrate Poot entertained a formal com- 
plaint made by the District Attorney’s office against twenty- 
four managers of theatres in New York on charges of con- 
spiracy made by James S. Metcaure, ot Life, who swore that 
the managers had agreed together to exclude him from their 
theatres, and had done so. Forty-seven theatres, Mr. Met- 
CALFE said, had kept him out. Judge Poot notified the attor- 
neys of the twenty-four defendants to produce them and give 
bail. We may expect, therefore, that the right of theatre- 
managers to exclude, arbitrarily, dramatic critics, or whom 
they will, from their licensed houses of amusement will now 
be threshed out in court. Public sentiment, including all the 
newspaper sentiment, undoubtedly favors the contention that 
the managers have not the right claimed. If the courts de- 
cide that they have such right there is likely to follow an 
appeal to the Legislature to give theatre-goers better protec- 
tion. Bills were introduced last winter in some Legislatures 
to this end, and we believe that some of them became laws. 


A London paper notes the discharge from prison in Portu- 
gal of Dr. Urnino pe Frerras, convicted long since of poison- 
ing five children who stood between him and a fortune. His 
sentence of twenty-five years’ imprisonment has been com- 
muted by the King to banishment from Portugal. The in- 
teresting thing about him is that he is a physician of dis- 
tinguished attainments, who is believed to have carried with 
him to prison the seeret of curing leprosy. This secret, 
guarded during a long confinement, he has now taken to Ber- 
lin, where, we read, his arrival was eagerly awaited by all 
German students of the higher branches of medicine. The 
incident has a bearing on the recent discussions about tainted 
money. It would seem that this doctor had tainted brains, 
if ever man had, yet no objection seems to be made to -their 
use in adding what may prove to be an important item to the 
world’s stock of knowledge. Lord Bacon’s brains may be 
said to have been tainted by his judicial dishonesties, yet 
the world treasures what he wrote after his removal from the 
bench. But what is “tainted money” but the erystallized 
product of tainted brains? If such brains are fit to work 
for humanity, why not such money, too? 


President Ettot is inecorrigibly apt to say something when 
he speaks. In his address at the opening of the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo, on May 31, he laid it down that the ulti- 
mate object of democracy is to increase the satisfaction and 
joy of life for the great mass of the people, and that one 
important way to do it is to cultivate the sense of beauty. 
Our democracy, he thought, based in important measure on 
English Puritanism, had thus far failed to take due account 
of the sense of beauty as a means of happiness, and to pro- 
_ vide for training it. He found that “our barbarous legisla- 
tion taxing imported works of art” makes it the harder to 
establish galleries and museums, and he thought our schools 
were not yet doing what they should to foster the apprecia- 
tion of beauty. The main object in every school, he thought, 
should be, “ not to provide the children with means of earning 
a livelihood, but to show them how to live a worthy and 
happy life inspired by ideals which exalt and dignify both 
labor and pleasure.” He found it “monstrous ” that the ecom- 
mon school should give much time to compound numbers, 
bank discount, and stenography, and little time to drawing; 
and monstrous that the school which prepares for college 
should give four or' five hours a weck for two years to Greek, 
and no time at all to drawing. 


There is some novelty in the diffusion of sentiments like 
these by a college president of Dr. Ettot’s distinction. It will 
come promptly to most readers’ minds that of all people the 
Japanese seem to have cultivated most generally and farthest 
the capacity to appreciate beauty and derive happiness from 
it, and yet the Japanese are of a demonstrated effectiveness in 
other and more “ practical ” directions. The ability to earn a 
living is in this land so important a conditibn-precedent to 
happiness, that we are prone to think it the one thing need- 
ful, and to be jealous if the schools devote much time to any- 
thing else. But some day, and soon, we shall realize better 
» than we do yet that some timely diversion of attention to 
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the understanding of beauty betters our chances of making 
a living, and stands at the same time as an insurance against 
eomplete failure of happiness in case we don’t get rich. 


It is rather a curious fact that although aspersions upon 
her defective appreciation. of music are commonly heard, 
Boston is, nevertheless, precisely the place which one has 
come to look to for a hospitable reception of enterprises 
which have for their aim an extension of musical culture. A 
notable case in point is the recent organization in that com- 
monwealth of a society whose excellent aim is the furtherance 
of our national musical art. It is called “The American 
Music Society,” and its object is to advance the interests of 
American music by the study and performance of native 
works of importance. As one of our correspondents in this 
issue of the WEEKLY points out, the need for such an organi- 
zation exists in America as it exists in no other country; for 
we, as a people, are inexplicably indifferent to the achieve- 
ments of our composers, although we give ample encourage- 
ment to our painters, sculptors, and writers of consequence. 
Can one imagine France, for example, neglecting Drsussy 
and CHARPENTIER as we neglect men within our own borders 
whose talent is at least of an equal interest and authenticity ? 
It is probable that the American Music Society will do some- 
thing toward stimulating our pride in the attainments of 
American music-makers who are, as yet, comparatively with- 
out honor in their own country. 


We spoke last week of the exhalation of the last breath of 
the wicked Harvard Med. Fae. as a thing accomplished. 
Negotiations had been conducted and a tentative agreement 
made which seemed to assure an end a good deal to be de- 
sired. But there seems to be a hitch in the proceedings. The 
virtuous press of New England has set itself strongly against 
any compromise with the wicked. The proposition was that 
the college authorities should refrain from expelling a lad 
eaught in consummating a Med. Fac. “ outrage,” on condition 
that the venerable society shculd make a conscientious. effort 
to perish. The Puritan press objects. With considerable 
unanimity it cries that there must be no tampering with the 
aceursed thing, and as for letting off the culprit, it turns 
down its thumbs. Strange to say, some of the undergraduates 
also turn down their thumbs at their fellow student, and 
demand in the college press that he shall be dealt with, not 
in merey, but according to the full measure of his iniquities. 
It is very sad, and also queer. That the Puritan press should 
take so firm a hand in the domestic discipline of Harvard Col- 
lege is odd, and that college lads should turn down their 
thumbs at a fellow student in difficulties is odd, too. It 
scems to be an overseruptlous straining of the quality of 
mercy, which, as a matter of fact, is more apt to be a mistake 
ef youth than of maturer age. But we hope it will all work 
out right and that the wicked Med. Fac. will subside. 


The Portland, Oregon, lady whom newspaper report credits 
with sending word to Speaker CANNON to stop rubbing ice on 
his head will perhaps know better another time. It happened, 
it seems, as the Speaker sat on the platform at the opening 
exercises of the Lewis and Clark Fair, waiting his turn to 
speak. It was warm. He took the ice from a glass of water, 
and cooled his brow with it. When the lady reproved him, 
he did not like it, but quit the platform to go back to his 
hotel, and used language. It took ambassadors and diplo- 
macy to induce him to come back and make his address. It 
should be understood that it is the high privilege of any 
branch of our government to put ice on its head at any time 
or place when ice is procurable. External applications of ice 
have, at times, an important effect on the internal working 
ef the brain. If the President, for example, felt the need to 
rub ice on his head even in church, it would be in order for 
him to do it if there was ice handy. For the Speaker to cool 
his mind before speaking on a mere secular platform was 
obviously within, and well within,’ the privileges of his high 
office. To interfere with him was not only a breach of de- 
corum, but an infringement of prerogative. 


We lately remarked upon the new antitipping law in Michi- 
gan. On another page a correspondent calls attention to the 
relation of a recent amendment of the penal code in the 
State of New York to the tipping practice in this State. 
































































What Japan’s Victory may Signify 


Tue more carefully we consider the immediate and prospective 
consequences of the naval victory gained by Admiral Togo in 
Tsushima Strait, the more momentous and far-reaching they are 
seen to be. On the face of things the battle has settled irre- 
versibly the issue of the present war. Had Japan lost conirol 
of the sea she would have been forced to withdraw the bulk of 
her army from Manchuria, and for a long time to come, if not 
forever, must have renounced the hope of transforming her insular 
into a continental empire. Bitter experience would have taught 
the St. Petersburg government to accept no conditions of peace 
which did not erect barriers seemingly insuperable to the re- 
habilitation of Japan’s naval power. The Czar would have acted 
on the principle that his naval force in Far-Eastern waters must 
always be at least twice as strong as any that Japan could 
muster. Meanwhile effective measures would have been taken to 
assure Russia’s permanent occupation of Manchuria and the 
gradual absorption of Korea. After that process of annexation 
should have been thoroughly carried out it would have been im- 
practicable for any Western power, or for any combination of 
Western powers, to challenge the Czar’s ascendancy at Peking, or 
dispute his eventual assertion of suzerainty over the Chinese Em- 
pire. It was, in truth, a tremendous stake for which Russia has 
been fighting, and which she must now be held to have definitely 
lost. It matters but little to Japan how soon the upholders of the 
RoMANOFF dynasty recognize that their dream of acquiring a mas- 
tery of Asia is destined never to be fulfilled. Delay can only 
mean to Russia a deeper draught of humiliation, a greater waste 
of blood and treasure. Korea and Manchuria are already gone, 
and when Vladivostok and Saghalien Island shall, have gone also, 
Russia will have to recognize that, for her, access to the Pacific 
is irreparably barred. If by her any projects of expansion shall 
continue to be cherished they--will have to take another direction, 
and seek fruition in the Persian Gulf or through the long-coveted 
channel of the Bosporus. Her path to the Indian Ocean will be 
effectively blocked by British India, if England shall contract, as 
she evidently means to contract, an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Japan. The conjunction of Japanese military prowess with 
Britain’s pecuniary resources would erect around the indian Pen- 
insula a wall more insurmountable than is formed by the Him- 
alayas. Even should the RoMANorr dynasty, forced to abandon 
schemes of aggrandizement in Asia, revert to its old objective, 
Constantinople, it would find itself far less formidable in the eyes 
of the Ottoman Caliph, and of central and western Europe, than 
it was in 1878. Disgraced and exhausted by the series of smash- 
ing blows to which she has been subjected at the hands of a 
despised Oriental people, Russia is temporarily erased from the 
list of great military powers, and many a year must elapse be- 
fore she will be looked upon as of supreme importance, either as an 
ally by France, or as an enemy by Germany. When he surveys the 
shameful record made by Russian generals and admirals during 
the last sixteen months it isimprobable that the Hapsspure Kaiser 
can now regard the Czar ~with deference, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that even the Turk has ceased to fear him. No longer 
from any eye can be hidden the clay feet of the Colossus of the 
North. When men contrast the present impotence with the in- 
caleulable might formerly attributed to Russia they may well 
feel that a great luminary has been eclipsed, if not extinguished, 
in the European firmament. 

There is, indeed, one method by which Russia quickly might 
obtain rehabilitation and shine-forth with recovered radiance. Her 
loss of prestige and influence, shocking as it seems, is no more irre- 
trievable than that which France was thought by many a Euro- 
pean statesman to have suffered when the crumbling of the 
ancien régime left her a prey to anarchy. ‘“ Now let us shut up 
the map of Europe,” more than one veteran diplomatist may nat- 
urally enough have said when he tried to picture international re- 
lations from which the time-hallowed theory of the balance of power 
and the age-old pressure exercised by the House of Bourson should 
have been eliminated. Yet never were calculations more ill 
founded than when it was taken for granted that France would 
become a negligible quantity when she should cease to be a mon- 
archy. Relying on the unspent energies and unquenchable aspira- 
tions of a liberated people, the French Republic showed itself 
capable of withstanding a world in arms, scaled the Alps, the 
Jura, and the Pyrenees, bridged the Rhine, the Elbe, the Danube, 
and the Vistula, and within two decades flew its tricolor over 
every European capital. What was accomplished by twenty million 
unshackled Frenchmen a century ago may be done to-morrow by a 
hundred million emancipated subjects of the Russian despot. In 
no other way is the series of triumphs achieved by Japan on sea 
and land likely to exercise so profound and abiding an influence 
upon mankind as by the electrifying shock which it appears fated 
to administer to the masses of the Russian population. Smarting 
under the ignominy of defeat, and shivering at the approach of 
bankruptcy, there seems to be now no other resource for the rep- 
resentatives of autocracy except to resign the sceptre which has 
been shattered in their hands, and to call upon the huge Slavonian 
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giant, who so long has lain fettered and torpid, to rouse himself 
and play the man. ‘here is more than one precendent in Rus- 
sian history for such national regeneration. It was by an up- 
rising of their subjects that the grand-dukes of Muscovy were en- 
abled in the fifteenth century to fling off the Tatar yoke, which 
had weighed upon them for two hundred years; and it was by a 
similar upheaval that in 1613 the Russian people, widowed of the 
dynasty of Rurik, and trampled for a decade under the heel of 
Poland or of Sweden, forced a zemsky sobor, or national assem- 
bly, to place the first RoMANorF upon the throne. Then started a 
process of rehabilitation for a well-endowed race long condenmed 
to barbarous isolation, and forced to turn its back to Europe, but 
which now gradually opened windows on the Baltic, the Gulf of 
Finland, the Black Sea, and having entered upon the ascent toward 
a place of dignity, if not preeminence, among civilized powers, was 
to bear successively its standards to Warsaw, to Rerlin, to Paris, 
and within sight of Constantinople. 

There are those who say that history never repeats itself, and 
that the population of European Russia, considered as a whole, 
are far less qualified for self-development and self-government than 
were the French people in 1789. By the proponents of this as- 
sumption particular stress is laid upon the stolid and _ helpless 
ignorance in which the mujiks, or Russian peasants, are alleged 
to be steeped. As a matter of fact, those who draw their knowl- 
edge of the state of things which existed in France on the eve 
of the meeting of the States General from such first-hand authori- 
ties as the travels of ARTHUR YOUNG, are aware that nothing could 
well be more sordid, more degraded, or, apparently, more hope- 
less, than was the condition of the masses of French agriculturists. 
The truth is, that the French peasant took not the faintest interest 
in the rights of man or in the dawn of the Revolution until he 
learned that for him it meant the abolition of all feudal dues, 
an opportunity of piilaging the chdteaua# of detested landowners, 
a chance of gratifying his land- hunger at the expense of his 
hereditary ‘lords. What the peasant did for the Revolution was 
to give it, not momentum, but ballast. He did not start it, nor 
give it success, but he made its agrarian and social transforma- 
tions indestructible. That is just the cautious, conservative, in- 
dispensable part that a mujik will play in a Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. He will not strike the first blow, but he will 
grip what falls into his hands. When he learns that reform means 
for, him a distribution of the immense domains of the imperial 
family, and, probably, also the estates of the so-called “ black,” or 
regular, clergy, which lands, between them, constitute a large 
part of the best soil in Russia, we are likely to get from the 
mujik a fresh demonstration of the truth that revolutions never 
go backward. From one point of view, moreover, the Russian 
peasant of to-day is incomparably better qualified to play a part 
in the republic than was the French agriculturist in the ninth 
decade of the eighteenth century. The horizon of the one is almost 
as contracted as was that of the other, but the mujik has this 
tremendous advantage—that by tradition and incessant practice 
he is capable of local self-government, and is thoroughly familiar 
with the representative principle. There could be devised no 
system of political’ education better calculated to instil an apti- 
tude for self-rule, to infuse a recognition of the solidarity of 
human beings, and to promote a vigilant and patient furtherance 
of common interests than a practical, lifelong acquaintance with 
the workings of communal institutions. It is just because~ the 


French peasant has never had a training of the kind, has never : 


profited by the discipline to which the Russian mujik has long 
been, and is now, subjected, that the former has shown himself in- 
different to every change in the form of government, so long as 
his title to the acres which he gloats over has remained undis- 


puted. So long as nobody interferes with his ownership of his - 


farm Jacques Bonhomme cares but little whether a monarchy, an 
empire, or a republic relieves him from the task of local, as well 
as general, administration. 

To the Russian mujik the ideas of self-rule and self-help are 
familiar, and therefore, though he may not have sufficient im- 
agination and foresight to plant revolutionary seed, he may be 
trusted to garner all the substantial fruits of it. The importance 
of the part which he is likely ultimately to play on the revolu- 
tionary stage should not be undervalued because he may not 
figure in the preliminary scenes. Revolutions always begin at the 
top. It is always a patrician like TrpeRIUS GRACCHUS, a country 
gentleman like Joun HAmppEeN, a landowner like Grorce WASH- 
INGTON, a noble like MrraBEAv, who comes forward as the pro- 
tagonist of a successful popular uprising. Unless such men lead, 
a revolution fails, and is ranked in history as a rebellion. Every- 
body knows that the convoking of the French States General in 
1789 would have been as futile a proceeding as had been the re- 
course to a similar body in the past but for the fact that a con- 
siderable fraction of the French aristocrats were themselves im- 
bued with liberal sentiments, and were not only willing, but 
eager to sacrifice their special privileges. Now it is an unques- 
tionable fact that in Russia to-day a far greater proportion of the 
nobles have adopted liberal principles, and passionately desire a 
constitutional government than was the case in France a hundred 
































and sixteen years ago. Thus once more are we destined to see a 
revolution begin in the highest social class, and to witness the 
gradual dissemination of their ideas and aspirations through the 
barracks of the soldier, the workshops of the artisan, and the 
homes of the tiller of the soil. 

If an immediate consequence of ToGo’s unparalleled naval vic- 
tory seems likely to be the rapid eleyation of Japan to material 
and moral predominance in eastern Asia, we may expect to see an 
ultimate and indirect, but no less significant, effect in the political, 
social, industrial, and spiritual regeneration of the Russian nation. 





Will the Panama Canal Pay? 


Mr. Frepertc ©. PENFIELD, who for some four years was 
diplomatic agent and consul-general of the United States.in Egypt, 
and there became thoroughly conversant with the commercial 
history of the Suez Canal, contributes to the June number of the 
North American Review an interesting comparison of that inter- 
oceanic waterway with its projected counterpart at Panama. 
Mr. PENFIELD points out that the channel dug across the isth- 
mus of Suez by the corporation over which M. ve LeEssEps pre- 
sided is a little less than a hundred miles long, and cost in the 
neighborhood of one hundred million dollars, and could now be 
duplicated for $25,000,000. By the Cape route, the distance between 
England and Bombay is 10,860 miles, by the Suez Canal 4620 miles. 
In 1871 only 765 steamships traversed the Suez Canal, the aggregate 
tonnage was only about 761,000 tons, and the gross receipts did 
but slightly exceed one and a half million dollars. Thirty years 
later, namely, in 1901, the number of steamers passing through 
the canal had risen to 3699, the total tonnage to 10,824,000, and 
the gross receipts to $20,076,000. Even now only ten ships on an 
average traverse the waterway daily. The British flag represents 
two-thirds of the traffic, the German flag comes next, the Dutch 
flag third, and the tricolor of France fourth. Mr. PENFIELD 
tells us that not for many years have the Stars and Stripes been 
seen in the canal over a commercial vessel. 

The present toll in the Suez Canal is $1 70 per ton on vessel‘ ton- 
nage, and $2 for every passenger, a ship’s crew not being counted. 
It frequently costs a liner of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
or a troop-ship filled with soldiers, $10,000 to traverse the canal. 
The gross revenue of the Suez waterway is now, it seems, more than 
twenty per cent. on the capitalization, and the net earnings are 
about eleven per cent. 

To the question whether European shipowners will use the Pana- 
ma Canal, Mr. PENFIELD replies that their action will be governed 
exclusively by self-interest, computed from the view-point of pecu- 
niary economy. ‘The opinion is expressed that where the cost of 
transporting cargoes would be practically the same, whichever of 
the two canal routes might be chosen, European shipmasters will 
always favor the Suez waterway. A considerable fraction of 
the ocean-carrying trade controlled by British bettoms is now, 
and always will be, geographically independent of interoceanic 
canals. Even as regards our own Atlantic and Gulf ports, cargoes 
intended for places west of the 105th degree of east longitude 
(which runs through Singapore) would logically continue to be 
sent through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. The fact is 
recalled, however, that the area east of the Singapore degree of 
longitude is teeming with opportunities for Panama cargoes. The 
awakened Orient should be able to use American products to an 
extent practically unlimited. The natural market for South 
America’s west coast also, when the canal is in operation, will 
be the United States. There is room for a remarkable expansion 
of our trade in this direction, for at present our exports to South 


" America do*not exceed $1 per head of its population, whereas we 


sell Canadians $24 per capita. On the other hand, we pay South 
America annually about $120,000,000 for its products 

Mr. PENFIELD is convinced that for many years to come the 
Panama Canal cannot be made to pay directly. He calculates that 
the minimum annual cost of maintaining and operating the water- 
way will be $13,000,000, while if the same tolls are charged as at 
Suez, a business of 7,500,000 tons will not yield more than $12,- 
750,000... We must also bear in mind that Panama’s earnings from 
passengers can never be considerable. The way to compel the 
canal to pay indirectly is to make it incidental to the develop- 
ment of a mighty commercial marine that will carry American 
products to existing foreign markets, and to new markets, under 
the Stars and Stripes. 





Interviewing 


Ir it is fair to draw conclusions from the May number of the 
Fortnightly we Americans are in the perilous position of setting 
a bad example to our own mother. Lucas MALst, in her article 
on “The Threatened Resubjection of Women,” complains of the 
evil influence of American women abroad. 
“It follows, notwithstanding her brightness and, as a rule, 
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her virtue, the influence of the American woman, not only in 
England, but on the Continent, has been extremely harmful. It 
has made for frivolity, for extravagance, for selfishness. It has 
tended toward the decay of fine manners, toward lack of rever- 
ence and reticence, and an increasing impatience of restraint. It 
has brought us the interviewer-—that enemy of the dignities of 
private life.” 

These are serious charges for the American woman to answer. 
Even when she is virtuous, and Lucas MALet admits this the rule, 
she is frivolous, extravagant, selfish, ill mannered, irreverent, and 
undignified, and finally she is an interviewer. 

But the Fortnightly contains still another article, “ Journalism 
New and Old,” by Epwarp Dicey, once of the Daily Telegraph, 
contrasting the old-time newspaper methods with present popular 
tendencies, the modern “ leaderettes ” with the former solid leaders, 
the cheap methods of promoting circulation by offering bonuses to 
subscribers, and once more the cheap thing and the undignified 
thing is dubbed the “ Transatlantic System.” 

It is an old plea that our worst side is exhibited abroad. Evil 
is apt to be more clamorous than good, which takes modesty as 
its handmaiden. The woman interviewer who travels abroad is 
more apt to attract the attention of magazine writers than the 
very large class of women who practically live the lives of their 
English cousins, keeping up their homes, rearing their children, 
doing their level best quietly to ameliorate and decorate such 
lives as come within their radius. It would be interesting to 
know statistically if we have not just as many domestically in- 


- clined women as England has. Another important point is that, 


although our English cousins may often fail to grasp it, free- 
dom and candor and an easy trustfulness do not necessarily imply 
irreverence or lack of self-respect. Perhaps all the grace and 
charm of this open and unalarmed attitude of the American woman 
toward the world and mankind might win its way if it were not 
indeed for the unscrupulous and undignified person who apparent- 
ly so often represents us—the woman interviewer. 

The ethics of interviewing is a large question, and it is diffi- 
cult to draw hard and fast lines and say dogmatically how much 
of it is permissible and where the limit-line falls. Certainly a 
great human personality would seem in all essentials to belong 
to his kind, and one has a legitimate interest, if not in his neck- 
ties and his favorite shaving-soaps, at least in the expression of 
his countenance and his habitual personal bearing. It is cer- 
tainly a point of enlightenment to know of Siuentey that he made 
the impression of being pure spirit upon even the most common- 
place people who saw him. Mrs. CowpEN CLARKR, a person in no 
wise given to aerial flights of the imagination, remembered him 
after one glance as “seraphic.” It is not altogether in the nature 
of mere love of gossip to know that the lady who sat next to 
BROWNING at a dinner-party mistook him for a shy country farmer 
with a very gentle and humane manner. Mr. Syméon’s interview 
with DusE gives one more conception of the depths from which 
this great woman draws her impersonations than the most of us 
would come at unaided, and BrANbEs’s picture of dear HANs 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, with his infantine vanity and yearning for 
approbation, helps us to a greater tenderness for the foibles of 
genius. It is well worth while, too, to know from Mr. HUNEKER 
that MAETERLINCK is a stalwart and composed Belgian, somewhat 
silent and diffident, but enjoying the best of physica) health. In 
short, whenever interviewing leads us to a fuller comprehension of 
the foundations of a failure, a profounder reverence for true 
achievement, a better understanding of a worthy life, it is a per- 
fectly legitimate and dignified field of activity. But the inter- 
viewer of the class Lucas MALET reprobates deserves all the epithets 
heaped upon her. To cater to the idle curiosity for the meaner 
details of the life of a person who chances to be in the public 
eye is frivolous and unrighteous, Surely, surely, human life, the 
round world whirling through space, the vast solar system swoop- 
ing out toward Vega, the starry heavens and the moral law offer 
subjects enough of interest and of exaltation for any mortal to 
feel insulted and degraded when he is told where the King of 
Italy buys his shoes and what brand of cigarettes President Louset 
smokes. And this kind of gossiping interview, be it said to our 
shame, is preeminently American. The unpardonable part, how- 
ever, is that, as Lucas MALET points out, it is sometimes Amer- 
ican women who supply it. 

The finer edge of morality, the care fer delicacy and dignity, 
the protected sweetnesses and graciousnesses of living, must, by the 
innate laws of human nature, remain in the keeping of women, 
and there is no reward great enough to be worthy the relinquish- 
ing of such a care. Money, praise, renown, are no equivalents to 
the woman whose delicacy and reserve have once been encroached 
upon. There is a power of helpfulness in the mere presence of 
the woman who has resolutely refused small gossip and mean in- 
terests, and this is worth more than all the notoriety that a 
clamorous press can give. And unpopular as the opinion may be, 
out ef keeping with all modern, progressive ideas, the fact remains, 
that a man may be an interviewer, and even an-interviewer of a 
vulgar type, but in sacrificing his self-respect and dignity he never 
drops quite so low as a woman who does exactly the same thing. 

















































































































The Power of Graft in Three Cities 


I—Cornelius P. Shea, the Teamster ‘“‘ Boss” of Chicago 





By Arthur S. Henning 


credited with “ having the sit- 
uation well in hand,” and the - , 
Mayor declares there is no need 
of troops. 

Shea will be remembered as 
long as Chicagoans recall the P 
scenes of turbulence which have 
marked the progress of the sym- 
pathetic strike of the teamsters, 
a sympathetic strike under- 
taken by one of the most pow- 
erful labor-unions in the coun- 
try to assist the garment-work- 
ers in their fight with the 
employing tailors’ association. 
At this writing the dictatorship 
of Shea is credited with 8 
persons killed and 163 wounded 
in strike violence. Chicago has 
grown accustomed to the spec- 
tacle of a caravan of trucks 
passing through the street un- 
der the escort of two columns 
i’ of weary, tattered police, while 
the pavement on either side 
streams with a hooting mob. 
Express wagons bristle with the 
rifles of deputy sheriffs, and de- 
partment - store wagons in the 
uttermost residence quarters 
carry each a policeman or two. 
It is estimated that the busi- 
ness of the city has suffered a 
shrinkage of $10,000,000, while 
it has cost the employers $1,- { 
000,000 up to date to fight Shea 
on his own ground. 

People who ride in carriages 
have been frightened away from 
the boycotted State Street 





N the constitutiénal his- 

tory of Chicago there 

must needs be set down 

some account of the 

dynasties of the teamster 
pretenders, of which, at pres- 
ent writing, there have been 
two. First, there was the in- 
terregnum of “Al” Young, 
business agent of the coal 
teamsters, whose chief claim 
to fame is that he “ran Chi- 
cagq for ten days.” And now 
for -seventy-odd days past it 
has been the interregnum of 
Shea—Cornelius P. Shea, of 
Bosten, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. Shea is boss; Shea is 
on ,everybody’s mind, and de- 
cidedly on the nerves of those 
unfortunate shoppers who 
await his pleasure that parcels 
may be delivered by the State 
Street department stores. 
Every hour the extras tell' 
what Shea is doing, and the 
public reads and wonders what 
Shea will be doing next., 
There is the hourly apprehen- 
sion that he will carry out his 
threat, “I’ve a good mind to 
tie up the whole city.” 

Mayor Dunne still adminis- 
trates the municipal govern- 
ment, but in the last analysis 
Shea is in control. At least 
the peace of the city hangs on 
his moods and whims. The 
Mayor commands a force of 














2800 policemen, detailed on : stores by Shea’s pickets. Wom- 
strike duty, and in cooperation Cornelius P. Shea, President of the International Brotherhood en driving alone have been 
with him Sheriff Barrett di- of Teamsters { stopped in the open street by 


bands of ruffians, and compelled 


rects 3500 deputies in the pro- 
to submit to the search of their 


tection of life and property 


from rioters. But Shea has at his call an army of 4500 strikers vehicles for parcels from the stores under the ban. Many a woman 

and unnumbered thousands of sympathizers. When Shea does not attempting to deliver her own purchases in a cab has thus been 

order to the contrary, riot breaks forth around every insufficiently compelled to return them to the store. 

protected non-union teamster and boycotted wagon. On such a day The man who has achieved these disturbances is a little rotund 

the Mayor threatens to call the troops. But when Shea lifts his person, with a round heavy face, a keen gray eye, and a rumpled 

hand the rioters fall back, and peace prevails, as on the day which mass of brown hair prematurely shot with white. To the best of 

President Roosevelt spent in Chicago. On such a day the police are his knowledge, he says, he is thirty-three years old, and was born 7 me 























A Blockade at State and Madison Streets, Chicago, during the Teamsters’ Strike ‘ 
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in Cambridge, Massachusetts. where he still resides. He has a 
wife and two children. For a leader of a great union Shea is any- 
thing but inspiring in appearance or in demeanor. But he has a 
hold upon his followers, who, at his behest, have been idle for eight 
weeks. Even the employers concede to him the possession of a 
rare shrewdness and knowledge of human nature. Ilis method is 
undemonstrative, but none the less effective. He merely squeezes 
his hands into his pockets, and ties up another industry—the 
lumbermen or the boxmakers or the stone-dealers—and the men 
walk out. Then he goes to the Federal Court and jousts success- 
fully from the witness stand with Levy Mayer, the keen, resource- 
ful attorney for the employers, who rakes up Shea’s police record 
in Boston, and with devious questions seeks to convict him of re- 
sponsibility for the reign of violence. Last week Shea wriggled 
out of the net, while two of his associates were held in contempt 
of court. That night Shea was carried about the union head- 
quarters on the shoulders of his followers, and since then he has 
been a bigger figure than ever. 

Without a trace of the imposing or even of the swashbuckling 
elements in his leadership, Shea has nevertheless a due regard for 
the dramatic value of things. There is in him a certain glimmer- 
ing of that genius to arouse, which has always swayed masses of 
discontented toilers. The funeral of a striker killed by a deputy 
sheriff in self-defence Shea turned into a great strike demonstra- 
tion. After escorting the body of the dead comrade to the railway 
station the procession of the workers, with Shea in a carriage, 
poured across the Adams Street bridge into the business section, 
hooting “scab” teamsters as they marched. Shea led the little 
army to the City Hall, and there, above the packed street, delivered 
the funeral oration from a window-ledge in the rooms of the 
County Democracy. After his speech Shea drove away, with the 
crowd streaming about his carriage and hundreds struggling to 
grasp his hand. 

Shea it was who wrote the remarkable petition presented to the 
President by the teamsters’ committee on May 10. The “un- 
fortunate” phrasing to which the President took exception was 
typical of Shea’s incendiary speech. It is gratifying to note that * 
his methods are not in accord with those of the more influential 








youth ran away from his home in.England and came to 
America, has focussed public attention on the city to which 
has been popularly applied the catch-phrase “Corrupt and con- 
tented.” It has remained for an Enghishman to upset this-popular 
superstition. : 
Within a month Philadelphia had undergone a_ political .revo- 
lution. Its powerful machine, maintained almost with pride by its 
citizens, has been broken. Literally overnight, the influence of the 
machine, which extended from the east. to the west of the com- 
monwealth, though centring in Philadelphia, has passed. John 
Weaver is the cause. i s 
When David Martin was the boss: of. Philadelphia he aided 
Thomas Dolan, a capitalist, to obtain a lease of the Philadelphia 
« gas-works (established under public ownership in 1835). The deal, 
consummated in 1897, provided for a thirty-years’ lease of the gas- 


"TP goath’ John Weaver, Mayor of Philadelphia, who in his 








Police searching « Coal-wagon and Driver for concealed Weapons 


and progressive leaders of the movement of trades-unionism. This 
is a part of the appeal: 

“ Peace rests not upon the militia or the army, but upon the 
patience and long-suflering of the toiling masses. The army, so 
far as it has any effect, is not to quiet, but to disturb; it is not 
to terrorize, but to,make the people meditate. They wonder what 
all this ‘ bluffing’ is for. Can a few soldiers scare the men who 
make armies and who compose the flower of American manhood?” 

Three years ago Shea was the business agent of the Boston 
Teamsters’ Union. He was elected international president at the 
convention at Niagara Falls in 1903, when the organization was at 
the height of its power. Already it had dictated its will in half 
a dozen cities. In Chicago it had compelled capital to cease burn- 
ing natural gas, which comes in pipes, and return to coal, which 
comes in wagons. This was the reign of Young. The teamsters, 
being indispensable to the movements of trade in cities, undertook 
to wrest from capital the benefits for which lesser unions had 
waged a futile war. Shea was to lead this campaign. 

A few months after his election Shea reprimanded Chicago 
teamsters for breaking their contracts with the city railway. 
Now he is leading an army of contract-breakers. The garment- 
workers and the employing tailors’ association had a falling out 
over contracts. Some of the employees struck and some were 
locked out. But the real trouble started when it was discovered 
that Montgomery Ward, & Co. were sending work to two non- 
union waisteoat-makers in a west-side tenement. Ward’s force 
of seventeen garment-cutters was immediately called out on strike. 

The garment-workers’ struggle had about ended when the team- 
sters began to take an interest in the situation. There. was talk 
that the organization was to be given the commission of trying 
conclusions with the new employers’. association. Shea .arrived 
on the scene the day after the election. of Mayor Dunne, and called 
a sympathetic strike of the teamsters in Ward & Co.’s employ. 
The employers’ association took up the challenge, and the drivers 
of every concern in the organization were immediately called out. 
From week to week Shea spread the strike from industry to in- 
dustry, and from firm to firm, wherever an employer of teamsters 
was discovered making deliveries to the boycotted houses. 


Il.—Weaver and the Political Mutiny in Philadelphia 
By Louis Seaber 


works, and in return the Dolan.syndicate promised to pay to the 
city a certain proportion of the money received from the sale of 
gas to the consumer. This happened two years after a “ break ” in 
the so-called Republican organization. Israel W. Durham: was the 
leader of the revolt against Martin, and he seized the proposed gas- 
works ‘lease as good cause in a political campaign. Durham con- 
trolled a strong minority in Councils, but he lost his fight. 
Martin’s position was weakened, and in a few months Durham 
rose as the boss. For eight’ years he has been supreme. His 
word was law.- He nominated the men who subsequently were 


appointed to the ten thousand places in the municipal service. He 


went to the extreme in the exercise of political power. 
When a- candidate for district. attorney was to, be selected four 


years’ ago, Durham“ turned “down” the incumbent in that office, 


P. Fred. Rothermel, because Rothermel had offended the Durham 
machine. It remained for Francis Shunk Brown, a Democratic 






































lawyer and attorney for the machine, to suggest a proper opponent, 
Rothermel having been taken into the independents’ fold. 

* John Weaver,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Who is John Weaver?” asked the machine leaders. 

“Well,” answered Mr. Brown, “ leave that to me.” And the ma- 
chine leaders agreed. 

His opponents asked the same question. Then, they argued that 
the citizens of Philadelphia could not afford to risk so important 
a place as that of district at- 
torney with a stranger. To be 
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pension of Arthur R. H. Morrow, Assistant Director of Supplies, 
“for the good of the service.” ~He continued by suspending Oscar, 
E. Noll, Assistant Commissioner of Highways, “for pernicious 
political activity ” in “ lining up” the Councilmen in his ward for 
the gas-works lease. Next day, Mayor Weaver demanded the res- 
ignations of Peter kK. Costello, Director of Public Works, and of 
David J. Smyth, Director of Public Safety. Costello and Smyth 
refused to resign, and they were dismissed promptly by the English 

Mayor. They obtained an in- 

junction; Mayor Weaver ap- 





sure, John Weaver was a Bap- 
tist, a man of excellent reputa- 
tion, and, being an Englishman, 
a man who would not submit 
to the dictation of a political 
hoss. Weaver was elected by a 
majority of more than 40,000, 
in spite of the hardest inde- 
pendent fight in many years. 

Weaver tried the case of 
Samuel Salter, who was ac- 
cused of placing two hundred 
ballots in the box. Salter was 
acquitted, but Weaver was ap- 
plauded. When the machine 
suggested John Weaver as its 
candidate for Mayor, under the 
threat of a “reform” contest, 
none approved the choice so 
vigorously as the reformers and 
the “reform” newspapers. So 
it happened that he was elect- 
ed Mayor with a majority of 
100,000. 

Weaver was born in Star- 
pourt, England, and ran away 
from home when in his *teens. 
He had only a common-school 
education, and little of that. 
Landing in America, he became 
a shop clerk; he saved money 
and became a stenographer. He 
obtained a place with a law 
firm, was persuaded to study 
law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1891. He confined him- 
self to civil practice. and was 
known as the = “bulldog” 
among other lawyers who had 
met him before judge and jury. 
As a_ politician, Mr. Weaver 
held a *“ window book” in his 
division on election day as the 
representative of the Municipal 








pealed to the Supreme Court, 
and returned with a_ super- 
sedeas. After a few hours Cos- 
tello and Smyth retired. In 
their places the Mayor ap- 
pointed A. Lincoln Acker, a 
merchant, as Director of Pub- 
lic Works, and Colonel Shel- 
don Potter, a lawyer, as Di- 
rector of Public Safety. Mayor 
Weaver has also asked for and 
received the resignations of the 
following officials: W. H. Baker, 
Assistant Director of Public 
Works; Alexander Colville, 
Assistant Director of Public 
Safety; Rolla Dance, secretary 
of the Civil Service Board; W. 
H. Brooks, Chief of the Bureau 
of Highways. Other changes 
are pending. 

All the men dismissed or 
suspended were ward leaders 
and favorites of ‘Durham and 
his machine allies. 

For five days Mayor Weaver 
followed one victory with an- 
other. Then Durham asked 
the Dolan corporation to with- 
draw its proposal. That was 
done. Durham and his asso- 
ciates decided that, with the 
gas-works lease eliminated, 
there could be a fair fight 

- against the new appointments 
of the Mayor. He was advised 
not to try to oppose the 
Mayor, who acted under a 
charter—the Bullitt charter— 
which is far more monarchic 
in its form than any other law 
for the government of munici- 
palities in America. 

Among Durham’s advisers 








League. Yet Mr. Brown picked 
him as the machine’s candidate 
for district attorney. 

As Mayor Mr. Weaver first 
was supported by the reform- 
ers, but he displayed such ardent desires to ally himself with 
the Durham machine that the reformers forsook~ him. Later, 
ugly rumors were in circulation pertaining to the Salter case, 
more particularly to Mr. Weaver's knowledge of certain alleged 
facts concerning the jury which acquitted Salter, but these in- 
sinuations Mayor Weaver denied. 

So absolute was the appearance of Mayor Weaver’s subserviency 
to Durham, the boss, that he had nothing to do but cling to the 
machine. From all quarters he was assailed. He was accused of 
collusion with the politicians in the alleged protection of resorts 
of vice, in return for which the Durham machine received votes 
on election day. He was accused of being under Durham’s hand 
to such an extent that Durham dictated every official act. 

Then the unexpected happened. When Durham, who had _ op- 
posed the gas-works lease in 1897, and Mr. Dolan held a_ private 
conference, which resulted in the proposal of a seventy-five-year 
lease of the city’s property to the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany for $25,000,000, on the ground that the municipality needed 
the money and the Dolan corporatior had it, Mayor Weaver was 
ignored. Durham was acting for him, thought the boss. Durham, 
the dictator, planned to rush the ordinance authorizing the deal 
through the Councils on May 3. 

With that purpese known, public sentiment, an uncertain quantity 
in Philadelphia, was aroused against the machine. Durham con- 
sented to delay—the delay that was fatal. In the next three weeks 
many things happened. Councilmen were besieged by indignant 
taxpayers, who demanded that they vote against the lease, called 
the “ grab” and the “steal.” All the newspapers were against it, 
but, in spite of everything, Durham compelled his Councils to pass 
the measure, and they did so by a vote of 111 to 13. 

Privately, Durham’s close friends decl&red that Mayor Weaver 
would sign the bill. Publicly, Mayor Weaver declared that he 
had no such intention, and he reiterated his purpose to veto the 
measure if he had the chance. In the two years of his administra- 
tion Mayor Weaver had given so many exhibitions of the same 
sort that his best friends doubted the sincerity of his declara- 
tions in the present case. 

Mayor Weaver meant what he said. He “ broke” away from 
Durham, the boss who had “made” him. He went farther, in- 
sisting that he would utilize every power within his means to 
thwart the scheme of the machine. He began by ordering the sus- 


Jokn Weaver, Mayor of Philadelphia 





were the Vare Brothers, mu- 
nicipal contractors and_per- 
sonal friends, who had _ been 
allied with Durham from his 
first efforts to gain control of 
the Philadelphia organization. They pleaded with Durham to 
submit to the Mayor for the present, taking a chance on the 
future. Durham declined to hear them, and the Vares “ broke ” 
from their leader on May 29. With the Vares against him, Dur- 
ham could no longer hope to stand against the Mayor, and he ad- 
vised his supporters to approve of the Mayor’s appointments, re- 
leasing them from pledges of fidelity which they had given that day. 

That was the beginning of the end. Councilmen and ward lead- 
ers tumbled over one another in their eagerness to see Mayor 
Weaver and assure him that everybody was with him. Before 
Councils met on June 1 every Councilman in Philadelphia was a 
*Mayor’s man.” Select Council confirmed the appointments. of 
Directors Acker and Potter with a unanimous vote of 42, the total 
membership. Common Council went out of its way to stand by the 
Mayor! 

The result of the English Mayor’s action is not a reform in the 
strict sense of the word; it means a change. Durham no longer is 
the supreme power. He no longer nods his head or raises his 
finger to strike down a man or place him in position. Few of the 
men who have been his partners in politics can hope ever again to 
have a share in the government of the city. 

On the other hand, Mayor Weaver is a man without political ex- 
perience except as he received it from the Durham machine. And 
that was little enough. Mayor Weaver’s private counsel, ex-Judge 
James Gay Gordon. is a politician. He knows much about the 
city of Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania. If Judge 
Gordon shall control the Weaver administration in its declining 
period there may be trouble ahead. In an interview with John 
Weaver, obtained a few days ago, he said: 

“Since I have been in office my one thought has been of the wel- 
fare of the city: Some persons may say that I have waited too 
long; perhaps the hand of Providence had something to do with 
that. The fight has just begun. With a united people in our city 
we shall and must go forward. I never shall be satisfied until 
Philadelphia takes her place as the greatest municipality in the 
United States. This is not my victory, but the people's.” 

John Weaver is forty-three years old. He has lived in America 
a quarter of a century. He has been a lawyer less than fifteen 
years. He has been the subservient agent of the greatest political 
boss who ever ruled an American municipality. To-day he is one 
of the most conspicucus men in American politics. 
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Ill.—Are the Chicago-Philadelphia Conditions possible in New York? 


By Henry Harrison Lewis 


the extraordinary conditions existing in Philadelphia and 

Chicago cannot be doubted. Nothing within recent years 
has appealed so forcibly to New York as the culmination in the 
Quaker City of a long-continued series of attempts on the part of 
a political gang to steal from the people all the public utilities 
without adequate compensation, and, in a lesser degree, the “ wan- 
ton, wasteful, inhuman, deplorable, and unnecessary” strike in- 
stituted in Chicago by a group of irresponsible labor leaders sim- 
ply, as authoritative reports have it, to.“ get even” with the man- 
ager of a large mercantile company. The ‘city of New York is no 
stranger to acrimonious struggles, and even open warfare and 
bloodshed, between employers and the employed. But there is some- 
thing peculiarly distinctive in the present Chicago strike that has 
caused the average New-Yorker to search his morning paper for 
news from that city before reading other news of the day. 

It is not that violence has caused the death to date of eight men, 
nor that it is, to quote Franklin MacVeagh, “a strike and boycott 
of an oligarchy of unfit leaders, who have sacrificed with impartial 
indifference the rights of the employers, the citizens, the teamsters, 
and the union cause,” nor is it because some ten thousand men have 
been called out to the detriment of their families and the public at 
large out of sympathy with nineteen garment-workers, as_ the 
strikers allege, neither is it because Chicago has presented the 
spectacle of a weak-kneed city government making a feeble pre- 
tence to maintain law and order. The interest of the average New- 
Yorker does not come from any of these causes. 

His sole interest arises from the fact that New York, like Chi- 
cago, is a community of capital and labor, and, like it, subject to 
serious dissensions between those who hire and those who are hired. 
In other words, his interest rests in the all-impertant question, 
Could a similar condition of semianarchy brought on by dis- 
satisfied labor exist in New York city? 

The question can be answered, and answered satisfactorily to 
the citizens of New York. At the first blush, with the memory 
of labor disturbances still fresh in the public mind, it would seem 
that the metropolis is no better, is no further advanced, in that 
respect than her sister of the Lakes. It would seem that our 
capitalists and our working-men occupy similar relative posi- 
tions, and that our foreign population is equally unruiy. It would 
seem, therefore, that the metropolis is equally exposed to the pos- 
sibility of semianarchy. 

That this is not true, or, at least. to any considerable extent, is 
the opinion of a number of students of social conditions recently 
consulted by the writer for the purposes of this article, and what 
follows is an epitome of these opinions. 

The age of New York city, its long experience—in other words, 
its training in all that makes the community — tends to render 


Ti: strong personal interest to the citizens of New York of 


its citizens more conservative when confronted with questions 
and conditions affecting the common weal. The attitude of the 
average citizen of New York during the recent Subway strike is 
ample proof of that fact. The inception, continuation, and abrupt 
ending of that disturbance passed almost unheeded by an enor- 
mous community of business men whose important right to free 
and satisfactory transportation seemed almost vitally endangered. 
The people of New York stood apart and watched the struggle 
between employers and employees without interference. There was 
no hasty decision or approval for either side. The city did not 
depart from its usual conservative and dignified attitude. There 
was no great gathering of mobs in the streets, no open violence 
shown by sympathizing. citizens, no ridiculous strikes in the pub- 
lic schools such as accompanied the strike in Chicago. 

The strike of the Chicago teamsters began April 7. It is now 
in its eleventh week, and during that brief interval of time eight 
men havé been brutally murdered and scores injured by the 
strikers or at their instigation. A regular system of hiring thugs 
to “do up” non-union workmen has prevailed, and a price of $15 
scheduled as the proper recompense for murder. Portions of the 
city have been given over to the strikers, and even in the more 
respectable business quarters the spirit of lawlessness, that oid 
leaven of Western outlawry, has made possible scenes of violence 
practically unknown to-day in the East. Some of my readers may 
call attention to the reign of the late Sam Parks in rebuttal. The 
lawlessness of Sam Parks and his handful of followers was only 
a minor incident compared with the rioting recently experienced 
in Chicago. He was a grafter, out for what there was in it, and 
when the time came that his influence became a menace to the 
city, he was picked. up by the unrelenting hand of the law and 
placed where his cunning had no effect. 

It is the maintenance of an adequate police force that seems to 
offer a partial solution to labor disturbances. ‘The right or the 
privilege of a striking workman.to offer bodily violence to any 
man daring enough to accept his voluntarily abandoned place is 
peculiarly apparent to the average workman. He cannot, or will 
not, see that the law gives every man the right to pursue his 
peaceful occupation undisturbed and unharmed. ‘The question of 
justice does not appear before the unscrupulous striker’s focussing- 
glass. He sees only the possibility of being discovered and pun- 
ished by the law or its aid, the police. Chicago, with its two 
millions of inhabitants, has only 2500 policemen, or one_police- 
man to each 780 inhabitants. New York city has a force of 8240 
to guard and protect a population of 3,850,000, or one policeman 
to every 455 citizens. It is possible to go even further and to 
say that not only has New York a larger police force, but also 
that its force, man to man, is far more efficient than Chicago’s. 

It is further removed from politics to-day than ever before, and 





























Israel W. Durham, the Leader of the Republican Machine 
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Thomas Dolan, representing the United States Gas Improve- 
ment Co., who dealt with “ Boss”? Durham for a Seventy-five- 
year Lease of the Philadelphia Gas-works 
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it is almost entirely removed from the influence of the trades- 
unions. 

The history of strikes in New York shows that only in rare 
cases did the police force openly express their sympathy with 
either side. And the cases are even more rare where a_ police 
officer failed to use his utmost power to quell disturbances. This 
absolute and necessary independence of the New York force does 
not exist in Chicago, where frequent changes of municipal influences 
and the unprecedented power of the strike leaders have served to 
render the police almost impotent. 

The view has been advanced that New York employers treat 
their men with consideration. This is based on the statement 
that, aside from the building trades, there is little evidence of 
discontent among the laboring classes of the city. Arbitration 
of disputes is becoming more frequent day by day, and when the 
number of important labor differences is compared with the 
great employing interests of the metropolis the percentage is in- 
deed small. 

Another point in favor of the claim that New York is no longer 
susceptible to any great extent to violent labor disturbances is 
the fact that she has had her bitter lessons, and also the example 
of semianarchy in other cities of the country. New York’s con- 
servatism, her efficient police force, her geographical situation, 
the inclination of working classes toward contentment, her rational 
and well-planned municipal government, all have an influence in 
the direction of peace and good-citizenship. 

The recent attempt on the part of Philadelphia’s political “ ring ” 
to steal from that long-suffering city its public utilities such as 
water, lighting. and transportation facilities, and the final re- 
volt of the citizens, have been watched with intense interest by 
New York. 

That the decent people of Philadelphia have been fight- 
ing the battle of the decent people of every municipality in 
the country goes without saying. With some local variations poli- 
tics seems to present the same characteristics in every city in 
the United States. If a community be honestly governed it is so 
only because the respectable element has been courageous and 
strong enough to throttle the boodlers, And, in every case, im- 
munity from political grafting and vicious control comes only 
after a desperate struggle between the two elements. 

Philadelphia is now engaged in that inevitable struggle. New 
York city has passed through several phases of it, and is now mark- 
ing time with the honest forces alert and watchful. The possi- 
bility of New York city ever again reaching the condition where 
it would be necessary for her citizens to rise in force to rescue the 
community from a boodling “ring” seems remote. The consensus 
of opinion among those who are in a position to know is against 
it. The reasons offered are, briefly, as follows: 

In the first place, the difference in the political control of the 
city and the State, New York city being Democratic and New 
York State Republican. renders it extremely difficult for any 
municipal “ring” to obtain free control. This condition does 
not exist in Philadelphia, where both city and State are of the 
same political complexion. 

In the second place, recent legislation has taken from the Board 
of Aldermen of New York city its former power to grant 
franchises. The importance of this improvement can be appre- 
ciated when it is understood that almost all municipal evils— 
that is, grafting evils—come from bribery and corruption within 
the common council. The New York Board of Aldermen. con- 
sists of seventy-five members, including the. president and_vice- 
president. The salary of each member of the common board is 
$1000 annually, and as the majority of the members are business 
men in a small way, with little or no additional income, it can 
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easily be understood that the body presents a fertile field for po- 
litical corruption. 

The bill recently passed and signed by Governor Higgins over 
the veto of Mayor McClellan, commonly known as the Elsberg 
bill, gives control over public franchises in the city of New York 
to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, which consists of 
eight members—the Mayor, the Comptroller, the president of the 
Board of Aldermen, and the presidents of the various bor- 
oughs. 

The bill takes the important power of franchise-giving from sev- 
enty-five more or less irresponsible men, and centralizes it in 
the hands of eight men, who are more directly responsible to their 
fellow citizens. It can be understood that this is a great improve- 
ment over previous conditions in New York and present conditions 
in Philadelphia, where the franchise-giving privilege is in the 
hands of the Councils. This reason alone is almost enough to 
prove that wholesale and open bribery and corruption are things 
of the past in New York city. 

Another reason advanced for the purpose of proving that the 
metropolis would not tolerate the rotten political conditions 
which existed in Phijadelphia for many years previous to the 
present revolt of the people is that the citizens of New York city 
are more alert to their interests and are less permeated with the 
taint of political corruption. 

The civic organizations of this city are powerfu! bodies, well 
equipped for battling for the public weal. They never sleep. The 
morning following each election finds them recasting their lines 
if they have sulfered defeat, and strengthening their citadel if 
they have proved victorious. One of these bodies maintains a 
legislative committee, composed of fifteen lawyers, whose duty it 
is carefully to serutinize each State legislative bill affecting the 
metropolis. 

It is well known that possibly sixty per cent. of bills offered 
in the average Legislature are offered by members unfamiliar with 
all the details of the measure in question. Representative Brown 
or Jones is requested to present a certain bill by some constituent 
or member of his political party. Representative Brown or Jones 
usually feels quite complimented, and hastens to attach his name 
to a measure which may carry a law of great importance to the 
boodling element. This is where the legislative committee of the 
citizens’ organization steps in. The bill is scrutinized and investi- 
gated, and if there is a “rider,” or hidden influence, the repre- 
sentative is notified. If he persists he is threatened with pub- 
licity, and otherwise persuaded to withdraw the measure. The 
boodling element know these conditions, and it is their fear of the 
citizens’ committees, of which there are many engaged in pro- 
tective work, that keeps them from the public crib. 

It never has been charged that New York, high and low, has 
grafted. We have had boodling, lots of it, but not high and low. 
We have been at the mercy of corrupt political parties in the 
past. but the past is past. To-day Tammany Hall would hesitate 
to attempt a hundredth part of the infamous bribery and boodling 
of the Philadelphia ring. The people simply would not stand for 
it, and the spectacle of revolt shown by Philadelphia the other 
day would be shown in the early part of the game in New York 
city. 

If New York city requires a lesson she has it in the plight of 
Philadelphia. The metropolis has had many lessons in the past, 
however, and so well has she profited by them that there is lit- 
tle danger of a successful campaign of corruption on the part of 
her at present quiescent ringsters and boodlers. Her greatest 
protection is the public spirit of her citizens, who are never back- 
ward in voicing their opinion on municipal subjects, and who do not 
hesitate to put their shoulders to the wheel for the public good. 
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The Crowd assembled in City Hall Plaza, Philadelphia, to Protest against the Gas Grab 



















































































Charles H. Seeley, of the Wee Burn Club, Winer of the Archibald Graham, Runner-up in the Amateur Championship 
Metropolitan Golf Championship 
































J. D. Travers, of Glen Cove, who defeated Walter J. Travis, Walter J. Travis, of Garden City, Driving 
of Garden City, in the Second Day’s Match ; 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE PRESENT CHAMPION AND THREE 
PROMINENT PLAYERS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
GOLF ASSOCIATION 


The photographs are snap-shots of players who- took a prominent part: in the recent championship matches of the Metro- 
politan -Golf Association on the course of the Fox Hills Golf Club, Staten Island. The four players represented are Charles 
H. Seeley, of Wee Burn, winner of the Metropolitan championship; Archibald Graham, runner-up; J. D. Travers, of Glen Cove, 
who won from Walter J. Travis, in the second day’s match; and Walter J. Travis, former amateur champion of England and 


pS America, Other players prominent in the golfing world at present are E. M. Byers, of St. Andreirs, who won the score medal 
on the opening day of the Metropolitan match, and John Montgomery Ward, who recently won the New Jersey State Cham- 
pionship 
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The Stranger within the Gates 


By Broughton Brandenburg 


Author of ‘“‘Imported Americans,” “Our Imported Criminals,” etc. 


HREE weeks ago there 

was a funeral in a small 

village near Naples, and 

not enough able - bodied 

civilians could be found 
to carry the coffin. The men and 
boys were in America. 

One-seventh of the Jews in the 
world’ have come to the United 
States in twenty years, and at the 
present rate another decade will 
see half the race here. One-tenth 
of all the immigrants in the last 
five years have been Jews. 

Two hundred newly arrived 
Italians in the offices of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of the 
Italian Immigrants were offered 
work at $1 50 per day a fortnight 
age and refused it. 

The Hungarian government has 
a contract to force all its emi- 
grants to ship by the Cunard Line, 
at a minimum of 30,000 per year, 
and draws from prisons and in- 
sane-asylums to fill the quota. 

Three or four weeks ago 1000 
immigrants reached McKeesport in 
one day to work in the tube-mills. 
Who broke the contract-labor law 
to bring them? 

From last October 1 to May 1 
there were 614 Black Hand out- 
rages in the States of New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, including twenty- 
one assassinations, 

With at least a thousand suit- 
able men arriving in New York 
State each day there is still a ery- 
ing demand for farm labor from 
all parts of the State. Ninety-five 
per cent. of the beggars rounded 

















A Type of Sicilian Immigrant 


out the strangers, and other States 
protested hotly against their first 
sample batches. 

These are a few sample facts 
from a great array of actual con- 
ditions that turn into ridicule the 
fond theories of economically in- 
clined fountain-pen reformers. Im- 
mediately after the election of 
President Roosevelt last fall ‘I 
prophesied in public print that im- 
migration, instead of falling off 
after the enormous rush of the two 
years preceding, when a total of 
1,670,000 in round numbers  en- 
tered the country, would reach the 
million mark before the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30. The idea was 
hooted on all hands, even by the 
steamship companies, but January 
saw them change their minds, and 
February saw the government is- 
suing an announcement to the 
same effect. The fulfilment has 
come. I got my tip from a large 
corps of correspondents I have 
been maintaining at home and 
abroad, who keep a finger on the 
pulse of immigration. In a few 
months the indications for next 
year will begin to show, and from 
what I have in hand to-day ‘it is 
safe to forecast one of the greatest 
rushes this fall in the history of 
immigration, and a_ tremendous 
proportion of it composed of Rus- 
sian Jews, Poles, etc. There are 
three hundred thousand persons in 
central and northeastern Europe 
who would be on their way here 
now if it were not for the re- 
pressive measures of the steamship 
companies, which are holding back 


up in Philadelphia were found to be foreign-born. With the the rabble that will come any time until the Italians eager to get 


South begging for iminigration, and all the great beneficent socie- 
ties and influences trying to divert the tide thither, Texas robbed 
hundreds of immigrants, then gave them no work, Alabama re- 
fused to buy the produce of a colony, West Virginia mobs drove 


here for the summer work have been transported. England is 
profoundly disturbed over the alien question, which is the Jewish 
question there, yet we gulp in two months more than she has 
in her entire foreign-horn population. It is the greatest question 
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Vap showing the Distribution of the Foreign-born Population in the United States 
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colonies in the cities. The great 





of the day, and Congress must 
-grapple with it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. It can only be 
done by Congress, and the mere 
thought of the enormous cloud of 
legislative ignorance and prejudice 
to be dispelled, of the mountain 
of corporation lobby opposition to 
be overcome, and the squabbling 
among the well-meaning reform- 
ers makes one sick at: heart. 

Our gigantic immigration prob- 
lem is so intricate and with fea- 
tures so diverse, that endeavoring 
to discuss it in a brief consid- 
eration is like trying to see a 
world’s fair in half a day. | 
have studied it for years on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as an immi- 
grant in mufti, as an_ investi- 
gator, as a steamship employee, 
and have enjoyed an_ elaborate 
private bureau of information, yet 
1 am constantly finding new bays 
of exhibits which I did not dream 
existed. Nor are the conditions 
the same two years in succession, 
and each nationality and each 
race has its fascinating variations 
and complex problems. Now the 
Irish and English are beginning to 
come in considerable numbers, and 
Swedes and Norwegians decrease. 
In a year or two more a flood of 
French may set in. The Greeks, 
Turks, and Syrians are on the 
steady increase. In two years 
more the Japanese will probably 
be barred as are the Chinese. Up 








excavation works, the railroad 
labor, the wholesale importing 
trade for Italians throughout the 
States, and the bootblack, barber, 
and fruit- vender trades, attract 
and support in New York a colony 
of Italians larger than the largest 
city of Italy—Naples. The cloth- 
ing-factories and kindred employ- 
ments attract and support a colony 
of Jews in New York more numer- 
ous than the total Hebrew popula- 
tion of any country in the world 
except Russia or Hungary. In the 
last fiseal year 5525 Jews were in- 
dueed to remove from New York 
by the efforts of the Jewish socie- 
ties, and in five days, not long since, 
just as many arrived to settle here. 
The immigrant comes and settles 
when and where his relatives in 
this country say he can get a job. 
The only way to break up the city 
colonies is to provide equally good 
jobs in the small towns and the 
country. What chance has the 
planter of the South to get immi- 
vrants at negro wages, or to sell 
his impoverished or undeveloped 
land at $10 an acre? 

A second general principle is 
that the immigrant considers the 
immigrant - restriction laws as 
merely troublesome things to be 
evaded, and the representatives of 
the steamship companies and his 
relatives here see that he is told 
what to say and what not to say. 








and down goes the indicator, and 
reports of causes seen in the news- 
papers are merely the guesswork 
half the time of consuls and eco- 
nomic writers. Every general principle has its notable exceptions, 
but the stating of a few which seem to be the governing ones 
may clear away some of the fog. 

Immigration being largely a voluntary movement, the immigrant 
is going to come when he desires and locate where he wishes. At 
present he has little idea of stopping here the remainder of his 
life, but seeks employment by the day or week, and from his 
wages expects to save, by living frugally, enough to return to 
Europe in a few years with a competence. His determination to 
remain is a thought of after-years. Seeking work, he goes to the 
industrial centres. Accustomed to the gregarious habits of the 
densely populated Continent, the loneliness of American rural 
communities is repulsive. Also he wishes to eat and talk as at 
home. The contempt of the native-born for him, enforced by their 
ridicule, is a powerful influence to drive him to congregate with 
his own countrymen. So we have the reasons for the large alien 


Our helpless inspectors sit in the 


A Trachomatous Child Immigrant from Roumania gate on this side and take the 


coached immigrant’s word for it. 

I might write for a week of clever 
little schemes that work successfully. A few will illustrate. <A 
young girl being sent to marry a young man whom she has never 
seen or sold by unscrupulous relatives for immoral purposes 
poses as the daughter or sister in some family of chance travelling 
acquaintances. A haif-dozen peasant lads coming to fulfil labor 
contracts made for them by some relative in this country need only 
deny that they have any work in prospect. <A cripple desirous 
of getting into the United States, to enter some one of the thou- 
sand excellent hospitals, need only give some fellow passenger, 
who is of good appearance or fairly well-to-do, a few dollars to 
swear that the cripple is his brother, and that he will support 
him. A criminal or an anarchist perjures himself as to his 
record or political beliefs. A disreputable woman in Berlin, 
whose two children were in her way, gave them to a young couple 
just departing, and for $5 they represented them as their chil- 
dren, and abandoned the little things in Cincinnati. Thousands 

















A Crowd of Undesirable Foreigners waiting to Sail for New York 
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and thousands of incidents of this sort are constantly occurring, 
prompting Commissioner-General of Immigration Frank P. Sar- 
gent to throw up his hands in disgust and say, “ Our immigration 
laws are nothing more than a_ joke.” 

There are very few people but believe that immigration is a 
good thing if the immigrants are honest, industrious, and healthy. 
There is a great cry against the ignorance of the immigrants, as 
fully one-half of the Italians who come ‘here can neither read 
nor write; but after a careful study of the growth of specimen 
immigrants in this country, I have decided that it is the igno- 
rant immigrant who turns out to be the best citizen in the long 
run. He absorbs Americanism more quickly and gets down to 
hard work and thrift, instead of using his education to live para- 
sitically off the labor of his fellows. I cam marshal thousands of 
men of common origin in New York who are feeding fat off their 
ignorant countrymen, just because they have had a slight advan- 
tage in education. 

The poverty of the immigrant is no matter for worry if he is 
able-bodied. He usually borrows the money to come here, and there 
is not one in ten thousand of the able-bodied who does not prosper. 
One generation is sufficient to completely Americanize Italians, 
Germans, Irish, Swedes, Poles, Greeks, ete.; but Turks, Syrians, 
and Jews tenaciously preserve numbers of their racial traits. It 
is the noted consistency of the Asiatic. 

As a last general principle it is wise to admit freely all immi- 
grants who are good raw material and who are of races that 
will produce food, fuel, implements, and clothes from our vast 
undeveloped resources. We have all the brains, education, and 
capital in the country we can stagger along with. Eliminate the 
parasites of all races and keep the color white. Climate will 
lengthen the Italian, thin the German, and quicken the Slav. 

Let them all come as long as they come in health, for they will 
not come when there is no work. The vast army of Italians who 
come and go will prove a safety valve for the labor-market. 

Before advancing any recommendations for reforms I wish. to 
present some suggestions made by others, in the briefest form, 
with equally brief comment: 

President Roosevelt (if correctly reported).—* Tax of $25 per 
head.” The immigrant merely will have that much more to bor- 
row, and the effect will be slight. 

Justice John M. Harlan.—* Immigration dangers threaten the 
American civilization; offset them by building churches and _ in- 
creasing schools.” Quicker actioh than this is demanded. 

Dr. M. 8S. Gregory, psychopath, Bellevue Hospital, New York.— 
“Immigrants from more slowly moving. Europe have their minds 
and bodies overtaxed by American city life, so induce them to 
adopt rural life.” How? 

Hon. A. L. Frankenthal, late United States consul-general to 
Switzerland.—* The authorities of each village should give a cer- 
tificate of character to each immigrant for him to present to the 
American inspectors.” The same authorities that are buying steer- 
age tickets for their troublesome idiots, lepers, prestitutes, and 
criminals? 

Commissioner Darlington, Department of Health, New York.— 
“ Push-earts are the greatest disseminators of disease in New York. 
The consumptive clinic last year handled 3100 patients, and of 
that number 50 per cent. were aliens who had been in the country 
less than two years.” The whole condition is worse than that. 

Dr. Adolphe Danziger, late consul at Aberdeen; Scotland: late 
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consul at Madrid, Spain.—-* Stop ships from landing immigrants 
at any Eastern ports above Charleston, South Carolina.” Diseased 
and debarred immigrants will go to Mexico, and wade the Rio 
Grande to reach Boston. So will healthy ones go to as much 
trouble to go where they wish—that is, where their work is or 
their relatives are. 

The foregoing stands taken by people of widely diverse inter- 
ests should set any man thinking and searching for the truth. I 
will say frankly that the problem of the distribution of the im- 
migrants is a much more serious one than the elimination of the 
undesirable. I see no way to solve it completely. One of the best 
beginnings is to use representatives abroad to distribute informa- 
tion concerning the small places where good opportunities may be 
found. 

Do as Canada has done with her great western reaches. 
Since we are not getting a home-seeking population, why not in- 
cite one? As it is, the immigrants will not go where there is not 
work for them, and if there is work the padrones will find it out 
quickly enough and inform them. It is too late to attempt to 
divert them after they have once left home, for then they will 
go to their fixed destination as surely as the crow flies. An ex- 
hibition hall at Ellis Island for the use of the Southern and 
Western States would have very little effect. The good 
work should be got in iong before the Ellis Isiand stage is 
reached. 

Now as to the plan for the elimination of the undesirable 
immigrants, which I first suggested in 1903, immediately on my 
return as an immigrant from a tour abroad as a peasant in the 
emigration centres. The truth as to whether a man, woman, or 
child is fit to enter the United States is to be found only in the 
home communities of the immigrants, and the easiest way to get 
that truth and keep the inspectors from being corrupted is to 
select by civil- service process native-born Americans who can 
speak the desired languages. Organize boards of three, one a 
doctor, to take over an apportioned number of communes, and 
hold local examinations at stated times, issuing certificates with 
photographic identifications: When immigrants holding these de- 
sire to leave, parties should travel in charge of a courier straight 
to the gangplank. The average amount of loss to each emigrant 
from graft en route is 316. Marine Hospital surgeons should 
be on each immigrant-carrying ship to enforce the laws, which are 
shamelessly defied, and the various immigrant-stations should be 
used as detention and distribution stations. 

3y changing the statutes to require five years to acquire a legal 
residence, to register each unnaturalized alien, and compel a reg- 
ular report of whereabouts, cccupation, ete. to local Federal au- 
thorities, and by a deportation of all cases of pauperism, crim- 
inality, prostitution, ete., of which the discovery will be imme- 
diately forced, the entire country can be cleaned up, kept clean, 
and the tide of immigration put at all times under the control of 
the United States. By putting inspection boards in districts where 
the people are highly desirable, yet do not emigrate for fear of 
taking risks, desirable immigration can be stimulated to take the 
place of that less so. Some authorities have advocated the ap- 
pearance of the immigrants before the consuls; but the truth is 
not obtainable at the consular seat. nor are the many consuls, who 
are merely political beneficiaries whom their friends are anxious 
to get away from mischief at home, fit to administer such im- 
portant duties. 
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Snap-shot of Immigrants in Line at Ellis [sland 
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Logic of Love 


By Lee F. Hartman 


But fate would have it 





T is sometimes a 
matter for congratu- 
lation when a writer 
of recognized ability, 
with his eye for the 
moment away from_ his 
opera majora, in good-na- 
tured ease gives over the 
business of masterpieces 
in favor of some happy 
vein of trifling. These 
lighter products of his 
pen, this deft compromise 
between task and recrea- 
tion, when the author, so 
to speak, is writing with 
his pipe alight, often have 
an interest out of all pro- 
portion to their value ac- 
cording to the © strict 
canons of art. It is like 
watching a great sculptor 
at the dinner-table mould- 
ing little heads out of bits 
of bread. Obviously the 
secret of our interest lies 
in the assurance’ with 
which we await the suc- 
cessful result: genius bent 
upon a trifle with the 
confident touch of doing it 
well. As for our literature, 
it is starred with such hors- 
@oeuvres of the masters. 
Mr. Howells’s latest vol- 
ume, Miss Bellard’s In- 
spiration, is a case in 
point. One could think 
that Mr. Howells chose 
the slightest of themes for 
the fun of showing how 
much he could make out 
of it. Briefly, the slender 
proportions and modest 
ambition of Miss Bellard’s 
Inspiration are employed 
in recounting a summer 
episode in which the 








that Arthur Mevison, an 
old chum of Mr. Crombie’s, 
should turn up unexpected- 
ly at the Saco Shore 
House with his wife, and 
immediately be carried 
away to the Crombies; 
and with the entry of the 
Mevisons we have the dire 
illustration of a loving, 
but quarrelsome and thor- 
oughly unhappy, married 
couple thrust vividly be- 
fore our untutored lovers. 
The Mevisons’ stay was 
short, but the Mevisons’ 
sad plight was uncom- 
fortably obvious to all. 
Mr. Crombie was fearful 
that his home would be- 
come the scene of  pro- 
tracted quarrels between 
this ill-mated pair, but 
Mrs. Crombie reassured 
him: “I don’t believe 
they'll stay long. I noticed 
this morning when I was 
in her room that she had 
hardly hung up a thing; 
there’s one of her trunks 
that she hasn’t even un- 
locked. So you _ needn’t 
worry, you poor thing!” 
—a delicious touch, and 
characteristic of Mr. 
Howells’s humorous _ in- 
sight which flashes every- 
where through the volume. 

Separation was agreed 
upon, Mevison even pro- 
posing to separate right 
there at the Crombies’. 
But when he hinted this to 
Crombie, the latter pro- 
tested. “It was like hav- 
ing a double suicide on 
one’s premises.” So it was 








course of true love takes a 
novel turn, and in which 
Mr. Howells points a del- 
icate satire at certain mod- 
ern ways of doing and 
thinking. 

So much it is well to know in advance; otherwise, the reader 
may mistake the intention of the early chapters, in which one is 
transported to the green valley of the Saco in New Hampshire, 
where a delightful old country-house has undergone various reno- 
vations to provide city comforts for city refugees. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crombie, an agreeable, well-bred, middle-aged couple, wearied by 
the social exactions of city life, seek quiet and seclusion in the 
shelter of the Saco Valley. Dinner comes at the good old-fash- 
ioned hour of midday. Mr. Crombie has a trick of lying leisurely 
abed in the forenoons and of attempting nothing more arduous 
when abroad than putting the Saco landscape into water-color 
sketches of unmistakable dilettante character, or fencing good- 
humoredly with his wife across the dinner-table. A well-trained 
domestic or two, dim in the background, and a faint echo of the 
activities of the hotel across the Saco, are all that break upon the 
sylvan silence of this “ bygone hollow of the hills.” 

But the summer which the Crombies had planned to share so ex- 
clusively with each other was destined to an abrupt intrusion, 
when Mrs. Crombie’s niece, Lillias Bellard, announced her advent 
by letter, and followed in person a day later. Lillias was from 
the West, a girl who had been thrown upon her own resources, and 
who had found independence in a Western college, where she lec- 
tured to classes and also to the townspeople. Mrs. Crombie speed- 
ily had the truth from Lillias: there was a young man, an Eng- 
lishman, who had made sixes and sevens of the ranching busi- 
ness, and had then chanced to hear of her lectures. Admiration 
for her iridependent and unique position quickly changed to avowed 
love; but with Lillias, affairs were still in the “seeing” period. 
She had some doubts about marriage itself, and, at any rate, did 
not propose to give up her liberty unless happiness was assured. 
She had fled to her aunt to think it out, and, womanlike, had. con- 
sented to let her lover follow and help her with the thinking. He 
was already at the Saco Shore House, across the river, and in due 
time he appeared, a thoroughly likable fellow, with frank, tanned 
face, a good deal of length, and manners which unmistakably 
marked the gentleman—a younger son, in fact, of an English family 
of dignity and station. 

By this time the reader has settled himself down to a de- 
lightful little romance, and the aforesaid course of true love never 
seemed more assured or the conditions more inviting for idyllic 
narrative,—the young people unmistakably very much in love with 
each other, the engagement speedily brought about, the old people 
indulgently complaisant. 





A recent Photograph of Mr. Howells, whose new Novel, “ Miss 
Bellard’s Inspiration,” 


decided that the Mevisons 
should depart together, 
and that at a convenient 
junction Mevison would 
go one way and Mrs. Mev- 
ison the other. 

Space forbids our following the effect of this ill-starred matri- 
monial venture upon Lillias and Craybourne as Mr. Howells so 
delicately elaborates it: how Lillias reasoned it all out and de- 
cided that people who were very much in love should not marry 
(paradoxically enough it seemed that the Mevisons did love each 
other, in spite of everything), and how she forced her conclusions 
upon Craybourne. Admirable feminine reasoning, these “ advanced ” 
thoughts of Lillias, to which poor Craybourne was forced to yield, 
although the relentless logic of it all was to him dim indeed. The 
engagement was broken in a sane and unimpassioned fashion, as be- 
came two thoroughly enlightened beings much in love with each 
other, but wisely able to see that excess of love in itself bodes 
ill to marriage. Lillias departed to visit other friends; Craybourne 
went West by himself, forestalling Lillias’s ultimate arrival. 

In a letter to Mrs. Crombie from Lillias we learn of the final con- 
clusion to this apparently concluded incident. Once returned to 
the West, Craybourne did some independent thinking. He mar- 
shalled his intellectual resources, and enlisted new theories pre- 
paratory to Lillias’s return. And in the confusion of. these new 
arguments, lo! to Miss Bellard came an inspiraticn, as a para- 
graph from her letter to her aunt recounts: “It was mid- 
night before. we had talked it all out; but midnight is nothing 
here, when a young man is calling. The point was a very fine 
one. and I kept losing it; but he never did; he has so much intel- 
lectual tenacity; and he held me to it, so that when he did go 
away, I promised him that I would think about it. I did think 
about it, and before morning I had a perfect inspiration. My 
inspiration was that where -I.was so helpless to reason it out for 
myself, I ought to leave it altogether to him, and that is why we 
are going to be married in the spring.” 

The conclusion to be drawn would seem to be that this world 
of ours is nowadays a very dangerous ‘place for lovers with ad- 
vanced ideas to go about in, where divorce and marital incom- 
patibility are as rampant as germs. They are apt to seize upon 
such discrimmating and finely adjusted minds and do irreparable 
mischief, unless reason should so happily abdicate in favor of “ in- 
spiration.” The folly of being overwise is the text from which 
Mr. Howells has drawn a fund of amusement. The delicate hu- 
mor is manifest on every page in word, situation, and charac- 
terization, making a most delightful and readable story. It is all 
finely written in. Mr. Howells’s masterly style. Variations on the 
theme of love are always welcome; Mr. Howells has improvised in- 
geniously and well. 
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HE Germans, as 
I a nation, do not 
possess a sense 
of humor. But the 
curious fact remains 
that, just as while 
there is (I hope) no 
people so inartistic as 
the English, vet Eng- 
land has produced 
more than her pro- 
portion of the world’s 
ereatest artists, so, in 
tiermany, there are 
genuine humorists. 

I will not. say that 
their humor is of the 
highest and _ finest 
kind. It is scarcely 
ever subtle. It de- 
lineates mainly prac- 
tical joking by nature 
or man. Yet, since 
we all feel better— 
more _— benevolent — 
afier a Jaugh, an im- 
portant function of 
humor must always 
be to make one laugh, 
and in this. the Ger- 
man humorists very 
often succeed. 


The German Sense of Humor 


By Walter Emanuel 








The punishment for rejoicing in the misfortunes of others.—Meggendorfer, in 


“ Fliegende Blitter.” 


Indeed, some few years back, the leading German comic weekly, 
Fliegende Blitter, was certainly the funniest of European comic 
papers. Just now it does riot happen to be going so strong, though 
one may still rely on getting at least one laugh a week out of 
it. A feature of Fliegende Blitter is that its drawings have al- 
ways maintained an exceptionally high standard. Not that this 
has anything to do with humor, for an inartistic draughtsman may, 

















“What are you doing 
there?” 

“Oh, nothing—just hanging 
up a pear that had fallen 
down.” — Reinecke, in “ Flie- 
gende Blitter.” 


of course, be an admirable 
humorist—in fact, I some- 
times think that too correct 
draughtsmanship has a ten- 
dency to strangle humor. 

Probably the best - known 
artist connected with Flie- 
gende Blitter is Wilhelm 
Busch. By reason of his 
“Max and Moritz,” and 
other kindred productions, 
he enjoys a world-wide rep- 
utation. In spite of the fact 
that he received a laudatory 
telegram from the German 
Emperor on the recent ocea- 
sion of his Jubilee, this man 
with the heart of a little 
child was a really great hu- 
morist. I say “was” ad- 
visedly, for Wilhelm Busch 
has practically ceased work- 
ing now. 

Still alive and working is 
Adolf Oberliinder. The vol- 
ume of Oberliinder’s work 
must now be immense, and 
not only should he be placed 
at the head of German hu- 
morous artists, but he 
should eceupy an important 
place among the humorists 
of all countries. I think I 
am right in saying that 
Oberliinder was the first to 
see the comic side of ani- 
mals, and thus to open up 
an entirely new field of hu- 
mor. - Nowadays every one 
makes fun of the poor ani- 
mals behind their backs, and 
the Americans do particu- 
larly well at the game; but 
it was  Oberliinder who 
showed the way, and no one 
has surpassed him. And 
when Oberliinder turns his 
attention to the human 
species he is equally amus- 
ing. It is the exception to 
find his signature appended 
to a poor joke. 

Close on the heels of Ober- 
liinder comes E. Reinecke. 
In fact. it would be difficult 
to say which of the two has 





been responsible for 
the greater number 
of laughs. Reinecke, 
again, is especially 
admirable with ani- 
mals. 

A more recent re- 
cruit to the staff of 
Flicgende Blitter is 
kK. ‘Kirchner. | Kirech- 
ner’s powers of ob- 
servation ‘and capa- 
city for drawing types 
are really wonderful. 
Moreover, the picture 
and the legend in his 
case. are, as_ they 
should be, both in- 
dispensable. 

Then there is 
Schlittgen, Germany’s 
C. D. Gibson—an ad- 
mirable artist, but 
scarcely a humorous 
artist in the best 
sense of the expres- 
sion—while other c¢a- 
pable men on Flie- 
aende  Blitter are 
Vogel, Harburger, 
Hengeler, Griitz, and 
Roeseler. 


To judge by the pages of Fliegende Blitter the favorite subjects 
of German humor are mothers-in-law, commercial travellers, sol- 


diers, Jews, sausages, and dachshunds. 


And since the Germans 


have possessed African colonies a large amount of fun has been ex- 
tracted from the natives of those parts—which, by the way, is 
about all the Germans have ever got from their colonies. 
Fliegende Blitter is, and has been almost from the start, non- 
political. Its sole political prototype in Germany was for many 
years the not very interesting Kladderadatsch. But in 1896 there 
appeared the first numbers of Jugend and Simplicissimus. These 


are two weekly jour- 
nals, printed mainly 
in colors, and pub- 
lished at a popular 
price, and which, by 
the bye, I have no 
hesitation in calling 
the most artistic pa- 
pers that appear in 
any country to-day. 
They are both intense- 
ly * living ” and mod- 
ern. Jugend (Youth) 
is so named as a pro- 
test against old-fogey- 
ism. War is waged 
without mercy by its 
columns on_philistin- 
ism and conservatism. 

Flieqende Blitter 
and these new papers 
are officially ignorant 
of each other’s exist- 
ence, yet they now and 
then indulge in sly 
digs at one another. 
Fliegende Blitter pub- 
lishes caricatures of 
the “ New Art”; and 
then take the follow- 
ing from Simplicissi- 
mus: An old artist 
lies a-dying. _He sum- 
mons his son to his 
bedside, and presents 
him with his dachs- 
hund. “My _ son,” 
says the old man, 
“this dachshund is all 
IT have to leave you. 
Cherish him, for he 
will enable you to 
earn your ___ifiving. 
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The Waiter as a Father—-Oberlinder, in 
“ Flieqende Blitter.” 


You will be able to send a joke about him each week to Fliegende 


Blitter.” 


As I have already said, a feeling of contempt for those in high 
office is the key-note of both these modern journals. In the case of 
Simplicissimus it amounts almost to hatred, and a lack of rever- 
ence for authority has already led to six months’ imprisonment for 
the artist editor on the ground of lése majesté. This, hawever, has 


not tamed him. He still bites. 
a name: it is T. T. Heine. 


In his case there is something in 
Heine is quite the most individual of 


the modern German humorists—though perhaps “ humorist” is a 














At the German dinner to ihe French officers. German speaker: 
“And if we should unfortunately ever have to meet our dear 
foes again on the field of honor, then let us hope—well, let us 
hope that the war will be waged with satisfaction to both 
sides.”’—Thony, in “ Simplicissimus.” 


strange designation to give to one who thinks and draws so bit- 
terly. He even dares to attack the most august personage in his 
country. In “ The Cares of Government” one sees an Emperor 
(the costume is not of to-day, but the allusion is perfectly plain) 
seated in his throne-room with his hand to his brow, deep in 
thought; by his side stand two ministers. It is the beginning of 
the day. “ Ah, the rabble,” murmurs the Emperor. “ What know 


The new captain of the volunteer fire brigade. “ Mother, the 
Miillers haven’t got such a pretty papa, have they?”—Bruno 
Paul, in © Simplicissimus.” 


* She is not rich: that we know. She is not beautiful: that 
we see. This, my friends, is true love.”—Bruno Paul, in 
“ Simplicissimus.” 


they of the cares of governing! Each morning to have to de- 

cide which I shall do: call into being a picture, compose a poem, 

create a piece of music, or solve the social question?” More daring 

still is the drawing entitled “ Frederick the Little,” for there is 

actually a counterfeit presentment of William II. The scene is 

a masked bali, and the Emperor is dressed in the costume of 
(Continued on page 883.) 
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The Crown Prince’s first Chamois Hunt.—Heine, in “ Sim- 
plicissimus.” 
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oS By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Author of “The Masquerader” 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
go to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her’ father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host’s check into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. 


CHAPTER IX 
T’ was on a windy March morning, three years after his sum- 
marily ended visit to Ireland, that James Milbanke stood 
in the bedroom of his 
Londou flat. A _per- 


the English winter, coupled with the chilled blood of advancing 
age, had inclined him to the idea of southern. Europe. The result 
of this triple suggestion was that he stood in his room on that 
spring morning prepared for a journey to Italy. 

He stood there, with the discomfort of packing pleasantly ac- 
complished and the array of his belongings neatly surrounding 
him: yet his attitude and expression were those of a man who 
is faced by an insurmountable and unlooked-for difficulty. With" 
a nervous gesture he shook out the letter that he held, and began 
to read it hastily for the third or fourth time. It was a long 
letter, written in a careless, almost boyish hand on thin paper, 
and bore the address of “ Orristown, Ireland.” It was dated two 
days earlier, and began: 


“ DEAR Mr. MILBANKE,—You will be very much surprised to get 
this, but I write for father, 
not for myself. He had a 





turbed frown puck- 
ered his forehead and he 
held an open letter in his 
hand. 

Outside, the dark sky 
and cold searching breeze 
proclaimed the raw Eng- 
lish spring; inside, the 
partly dismantled walls of 
the room, the emptied 
drawers and wardrobe, the 
trunks, bags, and rugs 
standing ready strapped, 
all suggested another and 
more inviting climate. 
Milbanke was bound for 
the south. 

Three months earlier he 3 
had come to the = mo- 
mentous conclusion that a 
solitary life in London— 
spent no matter how com- 
fortably—becomes a color- 
less and somewhat empty 
thing after a thirty-three 
years’ experience. He had 
his club and his friends, it 
was true, but he was not 
a club-man born, and 
friends must be very inti- 
mate to be all-sufficing. 
At fifty-five that restless- 
ness that sometimes un- 
expectedly attacks the mid- 
dle-aged bachelor had 
fallen upon him. The sug- 
gestion that he craved 
new surroundings and new 
fields of interest had been 
slow in coming—and his 
acceptance of it had been 
slow. But steadily and in- 
evitably it had grown into 
his consciousness, matur- 
ing almost against his 
will, until at last the day 
had dawned on which he 
had admitted to himself 
that a change was _ indis- 
pensable. 

The subsequent events 
had followed in natural or- 
der. His hobby had urged 








bad accident yesterday 
while out riding and is 
terribly hurt and ill. The 
doctor from Carrigmore is 
with him all the time, and 
my aunt—as well as Nance 
and I—so he is well cared 
for. But he seems to get 
worse instead of better, 
and we are dreadfully 
frightened about him. 

“There is one thing he 
constantly craves for—and 
that is to see you. Ever 
since that night three 
years ago when you and 
he quarrelled and you 
went away I think he 
has been fretting about 
you. 

“This morning he talked 
a great deal about the 
time when you and he 
were young together; so 
much so that I asked him 
if he would like to see you. 
The moment I mentioned it 
his face ligh'ed up, but 
then at once it clouded 
over again, and he mut: 
tered something about 
never ‘giving any man the 
chance of refusing him a 
favor. 

“This is how he feels 
about asking you to come 
here, but I feel differently. 
[ would risk anything a 
hundred times over on the 
chance of bringing you to 
him. And if you are in 
London please do come if 
only for one night. Don’t 
refuse, for: he is very, very 
bad. Any time you send 
me a telegram the trap can 
meet you either at Mus- 
keere or Dunhaven. 

“This is a dreadful let- 
ter, but I have been up 
all night and _ scarcely 
know what I am writing. 

“* Answer as soon as pos- 
sible. 








him to leave his own coun- 
try for one richer in asso- 
ciation; the damp cold of 


The door opened noiselessly, and tivo figures emerged from the room 


Drawn by John Cameron “ Yours very sincerely 


“ CLopAait ASSHLIN.” 


Copyright, 1905, by KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 
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Will it Spread?—N. Y. World. Hatched.—Atlanta Constitution. 








“When first I put this uniform on, 

I said, as I lookcd in the glass, 

Chicago’s Mayor in Control of the Strike Situation.— It’s one to a million if any civilian 
Indianapolis News. This figure or face can surpass..—N. Y. World. 
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Can Uncle Sam’s Broom Sweep Yum, yum!—Cleveland Plain Dealer. Good Work!—Chicago Record- 
Back this Tide?—Pittsburg Press. Herald. ; 
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Milbanke scanned the letter to the last 
line; then as he reached the signature 
the inertia that had pervaded his mind 
was suddenly dispersed. His own shock 
of sorrow and dismay, his own inter- 
rupted plans, faded from his  con- 
sideration, and in their place rose the 
picture of a great white house on the 
lonely Irish coast; of a sick—perhaps a 
dying—man; of two frightened children 
and a couple of faithful, inefficient serv- 
ants. With an energy he had not evinced 
for years he crossed the room, stumbling 
over straps and parcels, and rang the 
\ bell with imperative haste. 

: When a surprised maid appeared at 
the door he turned to her with un- 
wonted excitement. 

“T have a telegram to send,” he said; “one that must go at 


once.” 


The rest of that day, with its suddenly altered plans, its long 
railway journey from Paddington to New Milford, and its stormy 
night crossing-from the latter point to the town of Waterford, was 
too beset with haste and confusion to contain any definite recol- 
lections for Milbanke. It was not until he had taken his seat, 
at eight o’clock next morning, in the small and leisurely train that 
transports passengers from Waterford to the seaport of Dunhaven, 
that he found time to realize the significance of his journey; and 
not until he descended from his carriage at this latter station and 
was greeted by old Burke, the Orristown retainer, that he fully 
appreciated the gravity of the incident that had occasioned it. 

There was no change apparent in Burke’s familiar face, save the 
gloom that overhung his expression. But this was obvious to Mil- 
banke at a first glance. 

“You're welcome, sir!’’ were his opening words; then the un- 
derlying bent of his thoughts found vent. “’Tis a sorrowful 
house you'll be findin’,” he added, in a subdued voice. 

Milbanke glanced up sharply from the rug he was unstrapping. 

“How is he?” he asked. ‘ Not worse?” 

Burke shook his head. 

“°Twouldn’t be wishin’ for me to give you the bad word—” he 
began, deprecatingly. 

“Then he is bad?” 

The old man pursed up his lips. “ Ah, I’m in dread ’tis for his 
long home he’s bound,” he said, reluctantly. “Glory be to God 
an’ His Holy Ways! But ’tis of thim two poor children that I 
do be thinkin’.” 

But Milbanke’s mind was occupied with his first words. 

“What is the injury? Has 


“ But how is he?” he demanded. 
he an efficient doctor?” 

Again Burke shook his head. 

“ Docthors?” he said, dubiously. ‘“ Wisha, IT don’t put much 
pass on docthors! not but what they say Docthor Gallagher from 
Carrigmore is a fine hand wid the knife. But sure when the 
Almighty takes the notion to break every bone in a man’s body, 
‘tisn’t for the like of docthors to be settin’ up to mend them.” 
With this piece of pessimistic philosophy he picked up Milbanke’s 
bags and rug, and guided him through the small station into the 
open, where the Orristown trap stood waiting in a downpour of 
rain. 

He imparted little more information during the long drive, and 
Milbanke had to sit under his dripping umbrella, with as much 
patience as he could muster, while they plunged forward over an ex- 
ecrable road. 

The gateway of Orristown, when at last it was reached, looked 
mouldy and forlorn in the chilly damp of the atmosphere; and as 
they plunged up the avenue at the usual reckless pace, a perfect 
torrent of raindrops deluged them from the intersecting branches 
of the trees. Yet despite the gloom and the discomfort a thrill 
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“ There are no friends like the old friends,” he said 





of something. like pleasure filled Milbanke as a whiff 
of clean, cold air brought the scent of the sea to his 
nostrils, and the turn of the avenue showed the square 
house, white and massive against the gray sky. 

But he was given little time to indulge in the pleas- 
ure of reminiscence, for instantly the trap drew up, the 
hall door was thrown open, showing a face and figure. 
that sent everything but the moment and the busi- 
ness in hand far from his mind. 

It was Clodagh who stood there waiting to greet 
him — Clodagh curiously changed and grown in the 
three years that had passed since their last meeting. 
In place of the spirited, unformed child that he re- 
membered, Milbanke saw a very young girl, whose boy- 
ishness of figure had disappeared in slight, feminine 
curves, whose bright,. fearless eyes had softened into 
uncommon beauty. 

With a glow of relief lighting up her :face, she 
stepped forward as the horse halted, and heedless of 
the rain that fell on her uncovered head, laid one hand 
on the shaft of the trap. 

“Oh, it’s good of you! 
claimed. ‘ We can never forget it.” 
flooded her cheeks and her eyes filled. 

“Oh, he’s so bad,” she added. “It’s so terrible to 
see him—terrible.” She looked up with alarm and im- 
potence into Milbanke’s face. 

But it was not the guest, but old Burke, who found 
words to calm her fear and grief. Leaning down from 
his seat, he laid a rough hand on her shoulder. 

*“ Whist now, Miss Clodagh!” he said, softly. ‘‘ Whist now! 
Sure God is good. While there’s life there’s hope. Don’t be be- 
lievin’ anythin’ else. Sure, what is he but a young man yet?” 

“That’s true, Burke! That’s true!” Clodagh exclaimed, quick- 
ly.“ Won’t you come in, Mr. Milbanke?” she added. “ You know 
how welcome you are.” 

Once inside the hall, she turned to him quickly and confidingly. 

“T can never forget that you’ve done this,’ she said. “It’s a 
really, really generous thing. But all my mind is full of father. 
You can understand, can’t you?” 

Her agitation, her alarm, her evident helplessness in presence of 
a contingency never previously faced, all touched him deeply. His 
tone was low and gentle as he responded. 

“T understand perfectly—perfectly,” 
Poor Denis! How did the thing occur?” 

“Oh, just an accident—just an accident. About six months ago 
he took a fancy for riding late at night. He used to ride for miles 
along the most dangerous paths of the cliff. I knew it wasn’t 
safe; I said so over and over again. But you know father!” She 
gave a little hopeless shake of her head. ‘On Monday night he 
saddled one of the young horses at about ten o’clock and went out 
by himself. It came to twelve and he hadn’t returned. Then we 
began to get uneasy, and at one o’clock we started to look for him. 
After a search all along the cliff we found him wedged between two 
of the upper ledges of the rocks, terribly—terribly hurt.” She 
shuddered palpably at the recollection. ‘We didn’t know—we 
don’t know even now—quite how it happened. But we think the 
horse must have lost his footing and fallen over the cliff, throwing 
father; for the poor thing was found dead on the shingle next 
morning. “Twas a miracle that father escaped with his life, but 
he’s terribly injured.” She paused again, as though the subject 
was too painful to be pursued. 

Milbanke looked at her compassionately. 

“Has he had proper medical advice?” he asked. 

“Oh yes. Dr. Gallagher from Carrigmore has done everything, 
and we have a trained nurse from Waterford.” 

“ That’s right. I must have a talk with the doctor. 
Denis now? Will he know me, do you think?” 

“Qh yes. Ever since the first night he has been quite con- 
scious. He expects you. He’s longing to see you.” 

“Then may I go to him?” 

Clodagh nodded: and turning, led the way silently up the re- 
membered staircase. On the landing the recollection of their curi- 
ous interview on his first night at Orristown recurred forcibly to 
Milbanke. He glanced at his guide to see if it had any place in 
her mind; but her thoughts were evidently full of other things. 
With a quick gesture that enjoined silence, she ied him down the 
corridor, upon which rough fibre mats had been strewn to deaden 
sound. 

With that peculiar sensation of awe that serious illness always 
engenders, he tiptoed after her, a sense of apprehensive depression 
growing upon him with every step. As they neared the end of the 
passage, a door opened noiselessly, and two figures emerged from 
a darkened room. The taller of the two—a pale, emaciated woman 
dressed in mourning—was unknown to him, but a glance told him 
that the other was little Nance, grown to pretty, immature girl- 
hood. 

On catching sight of him she drew back with a passing touch 
of the old shyness; but conquering it almost directly, she came for- 
ward and shook hands in silence. In the momentary greeting he 
saw that her vivacious little face was red and marred by tears; 
but before he had time for further observation, Clodagh touched 
his arm. 

“My aunt, Mrs. Asshlin,” she whispered. 

Milbanke bowed and Mrs. Asshlin extended her hand. 

“Did you give him the medicine, Aunt Fan?” asked Clodagh. 

“T did; but with great difficulty. My brother-in-law has always 
been averse to medical aid,” she explained to Milbanke. 

“ He’s never had any need of it,” Clodagh whispered, sharply. 
(Continued on page 884.) 
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Then the color 





he said. ‘“ Poor Denis! 
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BLANCHE RING, WHO IS APPEARING IN 
AT THE KNICKERBOCKER 


Miss Ring plays the part of “Lady Bickenhall” in 
Miss Ring has had leading parts in musical plays for several seasons. It is announced that next year she is to have the prin- 
cipal réle in a new comic opera under the management of Charles B. Dillingham 


“SERGEANT BRUE,” 
THEATRE 


“Sergeant Brue,’ a popular musical comedy at the Knickerbocker Theatre. 
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LAWS AGAINST TIPPING 


New York, June 4, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just read with interest your comments upon some 
recent legislation of a Western State; I think it was either Wis- 
consin or Michigan. I beg to call your attention to the fact that 
you do not need to go so far from home to find topics of equal 
and similar interest. I hand you herewith a copy of Chapter 136, 
Laws of 1905, which became a law of this State April 5, 1905, and 
takes effect September 1, 1905. You will find this officially reported 
at page 225 of No. 227 of the advance sheets of our official reports. 

I an, sir, J. W. MIDDLEBROOK. 


An act to amend the penal code prohibiting the corrupt influ- 
encing of agents, employees, or servants. 

Became a law April 5, 1905, with the approval of the Governor. 

-assed, a majority being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The penal code is hereby amended by inserting therein 
at the end of title eleven a new section to be known as three hun- 
dred and eighty-four-r, and to read as follows: 

Sec. 384-r. Corrupt influencing of agents, employees, or servants. 
—Whoever gives, offers, or promises to an agent, employee, or 
servant, any gift or gratuity whatever, without the knowledge and 
consent of the principal, employer, or master of such agent, em- 
ployee, or servant, with intent to influence his action in relation 
to his principal’s, employer’s, or master’s business; or an agent, 
employee, or servant who, without the knowledge and consent of 
his principal, employer, or master, requests or accepts a gift or 
gratuity or a promise to make a gift or to do an act beneficial to 
himself, under an agreement or with an understanding that he 
shall act in any particular manner to his principal’s, employer’s, 
or master’s business: or an agent, employee, or servant, who, being 
authorized to procure materials, supplies, or other articles, either 
by purchase or contract for his principal, employer, or master, or 
to employ service or labor for his principal, employer, or master, 
receives directly or indirectly, for himself or for another, a com- 
mission, discount, or bonus from the person who makes such sale 
or contract, or furnishes such materials, supplies, or other arti- 
cles, or from a person who renders such service or labor, and any 
person who gives or offers such an agent, employee, or servant 
such commission, discount, or bonus shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be punished by a fine of not less than ten dol- 
lars nor more than five hundred dollars, or by such fine and by 
imprisonment for not more than one year. 

See. 2. This act shall take effect September first, nineteen hun- 
dred and five. 


O TEMPORA, 0 BABLES 


LINCOLN, NeB., June 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Dr. Freda Lankton, of Omaha, startled the staid members 
of the State Homeopathic Association by a speech in which she 
said there would always be plenty of babies, but that rapid life 
and shrinking from motherhood boded ill for the quality: of the 
children of the future. 


Oh, thorny and hilly the path 
Of the true anti-race-suicidal, 
And righteous and splendid their wrath 
At unions unfruitful though bridal. 
But hardly do marital pairs 
Repent of their infantless error 
When Doctress F. Lankton quite scares 
Us back into tantrums of terror. 


Our strenuous Teddified life 
Will boomerang us to our sorrow, 
Will weaken the versatile wife, 
Will injure the child of to-morrow. 
The output of offspring she states, 
Will doubtless exceed the old record, 
But the kind, she’s advised by the Fates, 
Will pan out with futures ill checkered. 


Now it’s proper enough to expand, 
And to do it you must have posterity. 
But it’s harmful to people the land 
With objects of doubtful prosperity. 
So, in spite of our hatred of kings, 
I remark, quite above mere frivolity, 
We shouid stop raising weak little things, 
And rear only babies of quality. 
I am, sir, O’DONOVAN SCHWARTZ. 


DO ANIMALS THINK OR REASON? 


CENTRAL WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
WARRENTON, Mo., May 31, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have been much interested by the comments in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY on the reasoning of animals, and will give you a sam- 
ple of my own observations in this line. In my boyhood I had 
two dogs. 
small “ fist.” 
was in a half ten-gallon keg. 


Tiger was a large “ bobtailed”” cur, and Fido was a 
Tiger’s bed was in a half-barrel, while Fido’s bed 
These tubs were placed on a porch 
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on the south side of the house. 


On cold windy nights Fido would 
often rush out and bark as if some intruder had entered the yard. 
Tiger would follow, barking fiercely, and rush around in search 


of the enemy. Then Fido would quickly return and jump into 
the deeper bed, where there was more protection from the wind, 
and when Tiger returned from his vain search he found his bed 
occupied. An angry debate followed, which often ended by Tiger 
taking Fido by the nape $f the neck and snatching him out bodily. 
This was repeated two or three times the same night. Now I 
have always believed that Fido reasoned out this plan to get pos- 
session of Tiger’s bed. 

Here’s a rat story told by my grocers: They bought some goose 
eggs and placed them in an empty nail-keg in the back part of the 
store. A few days afterwards they noticed some of these eggs 
on a shelf under the cellar door and part way down the cellar steps. 
On examination each egg was found to have a hole in the shell 
and contents sucked out. There was a large rat-hole at the door, 
but how could rats get eggs out of a keg and carry them down the 
steps without breaking them? They resolved to explore the mys- 
tery. After customers were all gone they turned down the lights 
and watched. Presently two rats came up through the hole and 
scampered across the floor to the keg. One of them jumped into 
the keg, the other remained on the edge, and in less time than it 
takes to tell it rat No. 2 was dragging rat No. 1 by the tail 
across the floor, through the hole; and down the steps to the shelf 
they went, No. 1 hugging the egg with all four feet. This ex- 
plained the mystery, and the men don’t lie. There was cooperation 
here, but did the rats plan or reason? 


I am, sir, Joun H. Frick. 





TO ADVANCE AMERICAN MUSIC 


June 6, 1995. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I should like to call general attention through your col- 
umns to a new society which has been organized in Boston by a 
number of influential music lovers. It is called ‘‘ The American 
Music Society,” and its purpose is to advance the interests of 
American music by the study and performance of native works of 
importance. It is doubtful if the need for such an organization 
exists anywhere as it exists here. Germany, France, Italy, and 
England encourage by every means in their power the advancement 
of national art. We in America are notoriously indifferent to 
what our composers are doing, although we encourage our artists, 
writers, and sculptors. There seems little doubt that the new 
American Music Society will add to the public appreciation of the 
excellent work that is being done by contemporary American com- 
posers. It is an enterprise that deserves the encouragement of all 
who take pride in our national progress in music. 

1 am, sir, A. B. Hopxkins. 


A NEW KIND OF HOG 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—Cannot you or some of your readers suggest a means. of 
dealing with the new type of hog who seems to have been devel- 
oped through the public tolerance of his predecessor, the “ énd- 
seat hog”? I refer to the savages who add to the comforts of 
travelling on New York’s elevated railroad by using the seats of 
the cars as. foot-rests. The habit has grown so rapidly during the 
last few years that it is now a rare experience to enter an un- 
crowded car without seeing some of the male passengers sitting 
with their feet, bearing the dirt and disease of the streets, rest- 
ing on the opposite crosswise seat, or with their legs stretched 
out at full length along the side seats, It is a question which 
is the more surprising—the indifference of the travelling public 
to this outrage or the laxness of the railroad officials in allowing 
such a state of affairs. Surely it is not too much to ask that the 
thousands who use the elevated trains daily should not be com- 
pelled to occupy seats that have previously served as doormats. 

I an, sir, (Miss) Mary E. ROBERTSON. 


June 7 1905. 





PROMOTING PEACE 
June 5, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr.—The interesting editorial in your last issue on the sig- 
nificance of Togo’s great victory in Tsushima Strait suggests the 
thought that because the victory was so decisive it should favor 
the efforts of those who are trying to bring about peace between 
Japan and Russia. It is not easy to see how some settlement of 
the question can be long delayed. For apparently the great gov- 
ernments of the world, with a single exception, have, nothing to 
lose and something to gain by the cessation of the conflict in the 
Far East. The exception, it appears, is Germany, which would 
probably, to the Kaiser’s mind, be benefited by the curtailment of 
Russia’s power. It is believed, however, that the Kaiser’s pur- 
poses would not be served by the complete destruction of Russia’s 
prestige, and that he is now prepared to accede to any peace plans 
which may gain the general approval of the nations. 

The President is to be praised for his activity in this matter; 
his efforts to harmonize the views and interests of the govern- 
ments concerned are in line with his attitude toward the larger 
question ‘of universal peace as expressed on the occasion of the 
recent International Peace Congress. 


I am, sir, R. J. H. 











As a Boy 


“Tris, ladies and gentlemen, is the most 
remarkable collection of relics in the world,” 
said the lecturer. ‘“ Here, for instance, is 
the skull of Alexander the Great,” he an- 
nounced, impressively, holding up a small 
skull selected at random from a pile on the 
table in front of him. 

* But I always understood that Alexander 
the Great was a large man,” spoke up a 
gentleman in the audience. 

“ Quite so,” replied the showman. “ What 
I am showing you is the skull of Alexander 
the Great when a boy.” 





Regrettable 


A CERTAIN editor was visited in his office 
by a ferocious-looking military gentleman, 
who exclaimed, excitedly. as he entered: 
“That notice of my death in your. paper 
to-day is a lie, sir. Ill horsewhip you in 
public, sir, if you don’t apologize in your 
next issue.” 

The next day the editor 
lowing apology: 

* We extremely regret to announce that 
the paragraph in our issue of yesterday 
which stated that Colonel Brimstone was 
dead is without foundation.” 


inserted the fol- 








Apvice To MotHners.—Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allavs all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv. 





THE YOUNGEST BABY 
can readily digest and assimilate BorpEN S EAGLe BRAND Con- 
DENSED MILK because the casein, which is in ordinary cow's 
milk undergoes physical alteration in the process of conden- 
sation which makes it digestible Jt brings the result which 
~~ _ is looking for, viz. strong and healthy children. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis — Ss 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle —|. 





To cure a Cold on the Lungs. and to prevent pneumonia, take 
Piso’s CurE FoR ConsumpPrion.—|Adv.| 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOOD IN SERMONS | 


Feed the Dominie Right and the Sermons 
are Brilliant. 








A conscientious, hard-working, and eminently 
successful clergyman writes: ‘I am glad to bear 
testimony to the pleasure and increased measure 
of efficiency and health that have come to me from 
adopting Grape-Nuts food as one of my articles of 
diet. 

“For several years I was much distressed during 
the early part of each day by indigestion. My 
breakfast, usually consisting of oatmeal, milk, and 
eggs, seemed to turn sour and failed to digest. 
After dinner the headache and other symptoms 
following the breakfast would wear away, only to 
return, however, next morning. 

“Having heard of Grape-Nuts food, I finally 
concluded to give it a fair trial. I quit the use of 
oatmeal and eggs, and made my breakfasts of 
Grapne-Nuts, cream, toast, and Postum. The 
result was surprising in improved health and total 
absence of the distress that had, for so long a time, 
followed the morning meal. My digestion became 
once more satisfactory, the headaches ceased, and 
the old feeling of energy returned. Since that tine, 
four years ago, I have > always had Grape-Nuts food 
on my breakfast-table. 

“T was delighted to find, also, that whereas 
before I began to use Grape-Nuts food I was quite 
nervous and became easily wearied in the work of 
preparing sermons and in study, a marked im- 
provement in this respect resulted from the change 
in my diet. I am convinced that Grape-Nuts food 
produced this result and helped me to a sturdy 
eondition of mental and physical strength. 

“J have known of several persons who were 
formerly troubled as I was, and who have been 
helped, as I have been, by the use of Grape-Nuts 
food, on my recommendation, among whom may 
be mentioned the Rev , now a missionary 
to China.” Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“‘There’s a reason.’ 

Read the little . “The Road to Wellville,” 
in each pkg. 
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"ABRIQUEE 


Pires Chartres 











PERES GHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE, THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW. 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT 
TO USE THEOLD BOTTLE AND LABEL AS WELL), 
DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS 
WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WEO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS 
NECTAR. 
At first-class Wine Merchants. Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 





TOUR TO THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, 
AND YELLOWSTONE PARK. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Con- 
vention American Medical Association. 





ROUND—$215—TRIP. 





On account of the convention of the American 
Medical Association, to be held in Portland, Ore., 
July 11 to 14, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run a personally-conducted tour, visiting the 
beautiful resorts in the Canadian Rockies, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Portland, allowing four days in the 
latter city for attending the sessions of the convention 
and for visiting the Lewis and Clark Exposition, and 
five and one-half days in the Yellowstone Park, a full 
and complete tour of that wonderland. Tickets 
covering every necessary expense en route, except 
hotel accommodations in Portland, will be sold at the 
very low rate of $215 from all stations on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, except Pittsburgh, from which the 
rate will be $210. A special train of high-grade Pull- 
man equipment will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, and Pittsburgh, Monday, July 3. The 
route will be via Chicago and St. Paul to Banff Hot 
Springs, Laggan, and Glacier, in the Canadian Rockies, 
thence to the Pacific Coast. Returning the route will 
lie through the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana, to the Yellowstone Park, and thence via 
Billings and Omaha to Chicago, reaching New York 
on July 26. For further information consult Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ticket agents. A descriptive itiner- 
ary will be sent on application to Geo. W_ Boyd, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 





immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- | 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay a cured. Write 
| J. L. STEPHENS co., 


vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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If BALDNESS and 
FALLING HAIR 


were caused by 


DISEASE 


physicians would have long ago found 
a remedy. Tonics and lotions applied 
to the outside of the scalp do soften the 
hair—but that’s all. By exercising the 
arms we build up muscle—nof by out- 
sideapplications of medicine. The arms, 
the body and the lower limbs can be ex- 
ercised at will—but the sca/p requires 
mechanical aid. Exercise makes the 
blood circulate, lack of exercise makes 
it stagnate. The Vacuum method is the 
kind of exercise that makes the blood 
circulate. It gently draws the rich blood 
to the scalp and feeds the shrunken hair 
roots. This causes the hair to grow. 
Itis the simple, common-sense principie 
of physical culture applied to the scalp. 


Our Guarantee 
(backed by the Bank): 


We will send you by prepaid express an 
Evans Vacuum Cap, allowing you ample 
time to prove its virtue, and all we ask 
of you is to deposit the price of the ap- 
pliance in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis 
during the trial period, subject to your 
own order. lf you do not cultivate a 
sufficient growth of hair to convince you 
that this method is effective, simply notify 
the bank and they will return your deposit. 


A sixteen-page book, illus- 
trated, will be sent you free. 


Evans (— 
Vacuum 
Cap Co. 


667 
Fullerton 
Building 








St. Louis 























ASBURY PARK BOOKLET, 





Descriptive Publication issued by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company on account 
of the Meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


The Pennsylvania Rai!road Company has just issued 
an attractive booklet descriptive of Asbury Park. The 
publication is designed to present the attractions and 
claims of Asbury Park as t Summer seaside resort, and 
also to announce the reduced-rate arrangements on 
account of the meeting of the National Educational 
Association, which will be held at Asbury Park July 
3 to 7. 

Persons desiring information concerning this popu- 
lar resort may obtain a copy of the booklet by enclos- 
ing two cents in postage-stamps to Geo, W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





He said he loved her and, when asked for 
some proof, produced a policy of insurance on 
his life in her favor. Verdict accordingly, as 
the policy was in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Dept. 57. Lebanon, Vhio, 
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I 
VERY official description of a ship contains four principal 
points that define her legal and commercial character with 
concise precision. ‘These are her name, her port, her class, 
and her tonnage. : 

The registered tonnage of a ship is a matter of measure- 
ment and of a calculating formula; the real amount of carrying 
work she will do can be determined only by experience. There are 
profitable ships and unprofitable ships. ‘The profitable ship will 
carry a large load through all the hazards of the weather, and when 
at rest in port will stand up alongside a quay with a swept hold 
and will shift from berth to berth without a pound of ballast. 


No man ean ask for more; but there is a point of sublime per-.. 


fection in a ship as a worker when she is spoken of as being able 
to sail without ballast. I have never met that sort of paragon my- 
self, but I have seen these paragons advertised among ships for 
sale. Such excess of virtue and good-nature on the part of a 
ship always provoked my mistrust. It is open to any man to say 
that his ship will sail without ballast; and he will say it, too, 
with every mark of profound conviction, especially if he is not 
going to sail in her himself. The risk of advertising her as able 
to sail without ballast is not great, since the statement does not 
imply a warranty of her arriving anywhere. Moreover, it is 
strictly true that almost any ship will sail without ballast for 
some little time before she turns turtle upon her crew. 

A ship-owner loves a profitable ship; the seaman is proud of 
her money-earning power. ‘The doubt of her good looks seldom 
exists in the mind of her commander, but if he can boast of her 
more useful qualities it is an added satisfaction for his self-love. 

The loading of ships is becoming a neglected science. Thick 
books have been written about it. Stevens on Stowage is a portly 
volume with renown and weight in its own world as a masterly 
exposition of theory and practice. Stevens is an agreeable writer, 
and, as is the case with men of talent, his gifts adorn his sterling 
soundness. He gives you the official teaching on the disposal of 
your cargo, is precise as to rules. mentions illustrative events, 
quotes law cases where verdicts turned upon a point of stowage. 
He is never pedantic, and, for all his close adherence to broad prin- 
ciples, he is ready to admit that in the matter of stowage no two 
ships can be treated exactly alike. 

The hurry of the times, the loading and discharging organiza- 
tion of the docks, the use of hoisting machinery which works 
quickly and will not wait, the cry for prompt despatch, the very 
size of his ship, stand between the modern seaman and the thor- 
ough knowledge of his craft. Stevedoring, once considered a sci- 
ence, has been given over by now to unskilled labor; the modern 
steamship, with her many holds, is never loaded with care and 
precision. She is filled up. Her cargo is not stowed in any sense— 
it is simply dumped into her through six hatchways, more or less, 
by twelve winches or so, with clatter and hurry and racket and 
heat, in a cloud of steam and a mess of coal-dust. As long as 
you bear in mind to keep your ship’s propeller sufficiently im- 
mersed, and take care, say, not to fling down leaky barrels of oil 
on top of bales of silk, or land an iron-bridge girder of five ton or 
so upon an unprotected bed of coffee-bags, you have done about all 
in the way of duty that the cry for prompt despatch will allow 
you to do. But there has been a time when a ship’s chief mate, 
pocketbook in hand and pencil behind his ear, keeping one eye 
aloft upon his riggers, had the other down the hatchway on the 
work of his stevedores, and watched the disposition of his ship’s 
cargo, knowing that even before she started he had to help her to 
a quick passage, to lighten her work of a burden-carrier, and ease 
her labor in a seaway. 


II 


The sailing-ship, when I knew her in the days of her perfection, 
was a sensible creature. When I say her days of perfection, I 
mean perfection of build, gear, seaworthy qualities, and ease of 
handling, not. the perfection of speed. That quality reached its 
highest excellence in the discovery of hollow lines, and departed 
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Author of ‘** Nostromo,’ 
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with the change of building material. None of the iron ships of 
yesterday ever attained the marvels of speed which the seaman- 
ship of men famous in their time had obtained from their wooden, 
copper-sheeted predecessors. Kverything had been done to make the 
iron ship perfect, but no wit of man had managed to devise an 
efficient coating composition to keep her bottom clean with the 
smooth cleanness of yellow metal sheeting. After a spell of a few 
weeks at sea, an iron ship begins to lag as if she had grown tired 
too soon. It is only her bottom that is getting foul. A very lit- 
tle affects the speed of a ship that is not driven on by an untiring 
propeller. Often it is impossible to tell what inconsiderate trifle 
puts her off her stride. A certain mysteriousness hangs around the 
quality of speed as it was displayed by the old sailing-ships com- 
manded by competent seamen. In those days the speed was still 
a matter for the seaman’s care; therefore, apart from the laws, 
rules, and regulations for the good preservation of his cargo, he 
was careful of his loading, of what is technically called the trim 
of his ship. Some ships sailed best on an even keel, others had to 
be ttimmed quite one foot by the stern; and I have heard of a 
ship that gave her best speed on a wind when so loaded as to 
float a couple of inches by the head. 

Going back to the early eighties, I call to mind a winter land- 
scape on the outskirts of Amsterdam—a flat foregrcund of waste- 
land, dotted here and there with stacks of timber resembling the 
huts of a camp of some very miserable tribe; the long stretch of 
the Handelskade, the cold stone facing of the snow-sprinkled 
ground, and the hard-frozen water of the canal, in which a long 
string of ships lay set hard one behind another with their frosted 
mooring-ropes hanging slack. All their Gecks were desolately idle 
and unpeopled, because, as the master stevedore (a gentle, pale 
person, with a few golden hairs on his chin, and a crimson, tear- 
ful nose) informed me, their cargoes were frozen in up-country on 
barges and schuyts. In the far distance, beyond the waste-ground, 
and running parallel with the line of ships, a line of brown, 
warm-toned house fronts bore the white broken piles of snow-laden 
roofs cut in two by the end of Tsar Peter Straat, whence issued 
from afar in the frosty air the tinkle of bells of the horse tram- 
cars appearing and disappearing in the opening between the houses 
like little toy carriages dragged to and fro by children too small 
to be visible. 

I was, as the French say, biting my thumbs with impatience for 
that cargo frozen up-country; I raged at that canal set fast; at 
the wintry and deserted aspect of all those ships that seemed to 
languish in grim depression for want of the open water. I was 
chief mate and very much alone. Directly I joined I received from 
my owners (in Glasgow) instructions to send all the ship’s ap- 
prentices away on leave together, because in such weather there 
was nothing for anybody to do, unless. to keep stuffed with coal 
a little iron stove fitted up in the cuddy. That burden was at- 
tended to by a snuffy and mop-headed, inconceivably dirty, and 
weirdly toothless Dutch ship-keeper, who could hardly speak three 
words in English, but who must have had some considerable know]- 
edge of the language, since he managed invariably to interpret in 
the contrary sense everything that was said to him. 

Notwithstanding the plucky efforts of the fierce little iron stove, 
the ink froze on the swing-table in the cabin, and I found it more 
convenient to go ashore, stumbling over the arctic waste-ground 
near the canal and shivering in glazed tram-cars,,to write my 
evening letter to my owners in a gorgeous café in the centre of the 
town. It was an immense place, with lofty ceilings; it was up- 
holstered in plush, ornamented with gilt mouldings and _plate- 
glass mirrors, full of electric lights—and so warm that it made 
even the marble tables look hospitable. The waiter who brought 
me my cup of coffee bore by comparison with my utter isolation 
the dear aspect of an intimate friend. There slowly I would write 
a letter addressed to Glasgow, of which the gist would be: No 
cargo and no prospect of any coming till late spring, apparently. 
And all the time I sat there the necessity of getting back to the 
ship bore heavily on my already half-congealed spirits—the shiver- 
ing in glazed tram-cars, the stumbling over the snow-sprinkled 

















waste-ground, the vision of ships frozen in a 
row, appearing vaguely like ghosts of black 
vessels in a white world—so silent, so life- 
less, so soulless they were. 

With precaution I would go up the side of 
my particular ghost, and would feel her as 
cold as ice itself and as slippery under my 
feet. My cold berth would swallow up like a 
chilly burial-niche my bodily shivers and my 
mental excitement. It was a very cruel win- 
ter; the very air seemed as hard and trench- 
ant as steel, but it would have taken much 
more than that to extinguish my sacred fire 
for the exercise of my craft. No young man 
of twenty-five, appointed chief mate for the 
first time in his life, would have let that 
Dutch tenacious winter penetrate into his 
heart. I think that in those days I never 
forgot the fact of my promotion for five con- 
secutive minutes. I fancy it did more to 
keep me warm in my slumbers than the high 
pile of blankets which positively crackled 
with frost as I threw them off in the morn- 
ing. And I would be up early, for no reason 
whatever except that I wanted to enjoy the 
feeling of being the monarch of that empty 
ship, whose deck, covered with hoar frost, 
rang hollow under my masterful footsteps. 
The captain had left directly I joined. He 
was giving up the sea. It was about time. 
He was an ancient creature, with a beard 
like a sea-god and the indifferent manner of 
a man who had done with this world. He 
left me with no orders, no instructions; 
gave me no word of advice, nor a murmur 
of any sort of information. He hardly look- 
ed at me. He pulled up the window of the 
railway-carriage before my face, and sat im- 
passive behind the glass while I waited to 
see the train start. His eyes seemed to stare 
into an open grave. He went to it by the 
Hook of Holiand route. His successor was 
not yet appointed. 

I was left alone with the ship without 
the feeling of a superior at my back. I liked 
this. Almost every morning a letter from 
my owners would arrive, directing me to go 
to the charterers and clamor for the ship’s 
burden; threaten them with the heaviest 
penalties of demurrage; demand that this 
cargo, set fast in a landscape of ice and 
windmills somewhere up-country, should be 
put on the rail instantly and fed up to the 
ship in regular quantities every day. After 
drinking some hot coffee, like an arctic ex- 
plorer setting off on a sledge journey towards 
the north pole, I would go ashore and roll 
shivering in a tram-car into the very heart 
of the town, past clean-faced houses, past 
thousands of brass knockers upon a_thou- 
sand painted doors glimmering behind rows 
of trees, of the pavement species, leafless, 
gaunt, seemingly dead forever. 

That part of the expedition was easy 
enough, though the horses were painfully 
glistening with icicles, and the aspect of the 
tram-conductors’ faces presented a repulsive 
blending of crimson and purple. But as to 
frightening or bullying, or even wheedling 
some sort of answer out of Mr. Hudig, our 
charterer, that was another matter alto- 
gether. He was a big, swarthy Netherlander, 
with a symmetrical black mustache and a 
bold glance. He began by showing me into 
a chair before I had time to open my 
mouth, gave me cordially a large cigar, and 
in excellent English would start to talk 
everlastingly about the phenomenal severity 
of the weather. It was impossible to 
threaten a man who, though he possessed the 
language perfectly, seemed incapable of 
understanding any phrase pronounced in a 
tone of remonstrance or discontent. . As to 
quarrelling with him, it was almost impos- 
sible. The weather was too bitter even for 
that. His office was so warm, his fire so 
bright, his sides shook so amiably with 
laughter, that I experienced always a great 
difficulty in making up my mind to reach 
for my hat. 

At last the cargo did come. At first it 
came dribbling in by rail in trucks, till the 
thaw set in, and then it came fast in a multi- 
tude of barges with a great rush of waters 
unbound. The gentle master-stevedore had 
his hands very full at last; and the chief 
mate became worried in his mind as to the 
proper distribution of the weight of his first 
cargo in a ship he did not personally know 
before. 

Ships do want ‘humoring. They want 
humoring in handling, and if you mean to 
handle them well they must have been 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 

Even a football player lacks ap- 
petite before an ill-flavored dish. 
Why spoil good food with bad 
seasoning when at the nearest 
grocer’s a delicate sauce may be 
found which gives millions satis- 
faction ? 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
has stood the test for more than 
seventy years, 





John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 














r _ for Liquor and 
i § Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years, 
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humored before in the distribution of the weight which you ask 
them to carry through the good and evil fortune of a passage. 
Your ship is a tender creature, whose idiosyncrasi¢s must be at- 
tended to if you mean her to come with credit to herself and you 
through the rough and tumble of her life. 

So seemed to think the new captain, who arrived the day after 
I had finished loading that ship left’ to my uncontrolled care. 
It was on the eve of the day fixed for sailing. I first beheld 
him on the quay, as a complete stranger to me, obviously 
not a Hollander, in a black bowler and a short drab overcoat, 
ridiculously out of tone with the winter aspect of the waste-lands, 
bordered by the brown frents of houses with their roofs dripping 
with melting snow. 

That stranger walked up and down alongside, deeply absorbed in 
the contemplation of the ship’s fore-and-aft trim; but when I saw 
him squat on his heels in the slush at the very edge of the quay 
to peer under her counter at the draught of water, I said to my- 
self, “ This is the captain.” And, indeed, next moment I descried 
his luggage coming along, a real sailor’s chest carried by means 
of rope-beckets between two men, with a couple of leather port- 
manteaus and a roll of charts sheeted in canvas piled upon the lid. 
The sudden spontaneous agility with which he bounded aboard 
right over the rail afforded me the first glimpse of his real char- 
acter. His hair was red, his complexion freckled. Without further 
preliminaries than a friendly nod he addressed me: “ You have 
got her pretty well in her fore-and-aft trim. Now what about your 
weights?” 

| told him I had managed to keep the weight pretty well up, as [ 
thought, one-third of the whole being in the upper part, “ above the 
beams,” as the technical expression has it. He whistled: “ Phew!” 
scrutinizing me from head to foot. A sort of smiling vexation was 
visible on lis red face. ‘ Well, we shall have a lively time of it 
this passage, I bet,” he said. 

He knew. It turned out he had served as chief mate of her for 
the two preceding voyages under the ancient, listless sea-god 
who had gone to his grave by the Hook of Holland route. I was 
already familiar with his handwriting in the old log-books I had 
been perusing in my cabin with a natural curiosity, looking 
up the records of my new ship’s luck, of her behavior, of the 
good times she had had, and of the troubles she had escaped. 
He was right in his prophecy. On our passage from Amster- 
dam to Samarang, with a general cargo, of which, alas! only one- 
third in weight was stowed “above the beams,” we had a lively 
time of it. It was lively, but not joyful. There was not even 
a single moment of comfort in it, because no seaman can feel 
comfortable in body or mind when he has made his ship uneasy. 

To travel along with a 
cranky ship for ninety 
days or so is, no doubt, 
a nerve-trying experi- 
ence; but in this case 
what was wrong with our 
craft was this, that by 
my system of loading she 
had been made much too 
stable. 

Neither before | nor 
since have I felt a ship 
roll so abruptly, so vio- 
lently, so heavily. Once 
she began you felt that 
she would never stop, and 
this peculiar _ feeling, 
characteristic of the mo- 
tion of ships ‘whose 
centre of gravity is 
brought dewn too low by 
a fault of loading, made 
every one on board weary 
of keeping on his feet. I 
remember once overhear- 
ing one of the hands say: 
“ By heavens, Jack, I feel 
as if I didn’t mind how 
soon I let. myself go, and 
let the dash-blank hooker 
knock my brains out if 
she likes.” The captain 
used to remark . fre- 
quently: “Ah, yes! IT 
dare say one-third weight 
above beams would have 
been quite enough for 
most ships. But then, 
you see, there’s no two of 























es ery 


them alike on the seas, 
and she’s an uncom- 
monly ticklish jade to 
load.” 

Down south, running 
before the gales of high 
latitudes, she made our 
life one continued dread 
of falls and_ bruises. 
There were dsys_ when 


nothing would keep even 
on the — swing-tables, 


when there was no posi- 
tion where you could fix 
yourself so as not to feel 
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The master-stevedore had his hands full at last 
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a constant strain upon all the muscles of your body. She rolled 
and rolled with an awful dislodging jerk and that dizzily fast sweep 
of her masts on every swing. It was a wonder that the men sent 
aloft were not flung off the yards, the yards not flung off the masts, 
the masts not flung overboard. The captain, in his armchair, 
holding on grimly at the head of the table, with the soup-tureen 
rolling on one side of the cabin, and the steward rolling on the 
other, would observe, looking at me: “ No soup again to-day; that’s 
your one-third above the beams. The only thing that surprises me 
is that the sticks have stuck to her all this time.” 

Ultimately some of the minor spars did go—nothing important; 
spanker-boom and such like,—because at times the frightful im- 
petus of her rolling would snap a fourfold tackle of new three- 
inch Manila rope as if it were nothing but packthread. 

It was only poetic justice that the chief mate who had made 
a mistake—perhaps a half-excusable one—about the distribution 
of his ship’s cargo, should pay the penalty. A piece of one of 
the minor spars that did carry away flew against the chief mate’s 
back and sent him sliding on his face for quite a considerable 
distance along the main-deck. Thereupon followed various un- 
pleasant consequences of a physical order—* queer symptoms,” 
as the captain who treated them used to say; inexplicable periods 
of powerlessness, sudden accesses of mysterious pain; and the 
patient agreed. quite fully with the regretful mutters of his very 
attentive captain wishing that it had been a straightforward bro- 
ken leg. Even the Dutch doctor who took the case up in Sama- 
rang offered no scientific explanation. All he said was: “ Ah, 
friend, you are young yet; it may be very serious for your whole 
life. You must leave your ship, you must keep quite silent for 
three months—quite silent.” 

Of course he meant the chief mate to keep quiet—to lay up, as 
a matter of fact. His manner was impressive enough if his Eng- 
lish was childishly imperfect when compared with the fluency of 
Mr. Hudig, the figure at the other end of that passage, and mem- 
orable enough in his way. In a great airy ward of a Far-Eastern 
hospital, lying>on my back, I had plenty of leisure to remember 
the dreadful cold and snow of Amsterdam while [ watched languid- 
ly the fronds of the palm-trees tossing and rustling at the 
height of the window. I could remember the elated feeling of my 
promotion and ‘the gripping cold of those tramway journeys taken 
into town, to put what in diplomatic language is called pressure, 
upon the good Hudig, who knew how to fend me off with a warm 
fire. an armchair, a big cigar, and the never-failing suggestion in 
his good-natured voice: 

“T suppose, in the end, it is you they will appoint captain be- 
fore the ship sails?” 

It may have been his extreme good-nature, the serious unsmi- 
ling good-nature of a fat swarthy man with coal-black mystache 
and steady eyes. But he might have been a bit of a diplomatist 
too. His enticing suggestion I used to repel modestly by protest- 
ing that it was extremely unlikely, as I had not enough experi- 
ence for a command. 

“You know very well how to go about business matters,” he 
used to say, with an affected moodiness clouding for a moment 
‘the round serenity of his face. I wonder whether he ever laughed 
to himself aiter I had left the office? I dare say he never did, be- 
cause I understand that diplomatists, 
in and out of the “ career,” take them- 
selves and their tricks with an exem- 
plary seriousness. - 

But he had nearly persuaded me that 
I was fit in every way to be trusted 
with a command. There came three 
months of mental worry, hard rolling, 
remorse, and physical pain, to drive 
home the lesson of insufficient ex- 
perience. 

Yes! 


Your ship wants to be humored 
with knowledge. You must treat with 
an understanding consideration the 
mysteries of her feminine 
nature, and then she will 
stand by you faithfully 
in the unceasing struggle 
with forces wherein de- 
feat is no shame. It is a 
serious relation, that in 
which a man stands to 
his ship. She has her 
rights, as though she 
could breathe and speak ; 
and, indeed, there are 
ships that for the right 
man will do anything 
but speak, as the saying 
goes. 

A ship is not a slave; 
you must .make her easy 
in a seaway; you must 
never forget that you owe 
her the fullest share of 
your thought, of your 
skill, of your self-love. 
If you remember that 
obligation, naturally and 
without effort, as if it 
were an instinctive feel- 
ing of your inner life, 
she will sail for you as 
long as she is able, 




























The German Sense of Humor 
(Continued from page 873.) 


Frederick the Great. The hat comes over his 
eyes, and the jacket hangs" over his hands 
and touches the ground. “ Why,” says a 
friend, “ the costume is too big for you, lit- 
tle man.” But Heine is perhaps never quite 
so happy as when he has his knife in the 
rich bourgeois. For instance, a fat, greasy 
citizen and his fat, greasy wife emerge from 
their villa with their dog. The dog rushes 
at a little street arab, who is playing out- 
side, and fastens its teeth in his leg. ‘ Ach, 
shame, Carlo!” cries the lady to the dog. 
“Come away! How can you put those dirty 
trousers in your mouth!” I will give but 
one more example of Heine’s grim humor. 
It is night-time, and a rough has just knifed 
a man to death. He is peering into the face 
of the murdered man, who is in his death 
throes. “Ch, I beg your pardon,” he says, as 
he looks. ‘ You are the wrong man.” 

Not less brutale is a drawing by another 
Simplicissimus artist, Rudolf Wilke. It is 
one of a series entitled “ Men of the World.” 
An old invalid lady lies in bed. Her son, a 
roué, dressed in the height of fashion, has 
his hand on the door-handle. ‘ Well, good 
night, dear mother.” he says. “I must be 
going now—-important engagement at the 
club—and, if you should die, don’t forget 
first to put out the lamp.” “The dear boy, 
he thinks of everything,” murmurs the old 
lady. 

Another intensely forcible artist, who 
works for both Jugend and Simplicissimus, 
is Bruno Paul. Very humorous, too, are the 
drawings of Arpad Schmidhammer, whose 
weekly comments on current events are gen- 
erally caustic, often really witty. Nor must 
I omit to mention E. Théiny, whose carica- 
tures of British types are really amazing in 
their relentless truthfulness. In fact, both 
Jugend and Simplicissimus are in many re- 
spects most notable productions. There is 
only one drawback to them. While Flie- 
gende Blitter never wittingly publishes any- 
thing obscene, or otherwise in bad _ taste, 
there are frequent signs in its rivals that the 
Germans could with ease be as indelicate as 
the French, if the police would only allow 
them. 





In the Woods 


A New York man fond of passing much 
of his time in the Adirondacks tells a story 
which, it is thought, has never before this 
been published, with reference to a visit 
made to that picturesque region by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

According to one of the old guides, who 
remembered. the philosopher, Emerson had 
enjoyed his stay immensely. Once some one 
asked this guide, known as “ Steve,” what 
sort of an impression the Sage of Concord 
had made upon the natives. 

“Well, sir,” obligingly responded the 
guide, “he was a gentleman, every inch of 
him; as nice a chap as you'd care to see,— 
pleasant and kind. And he was a scholar, 
too, allus figgerin’, studyvin’, and writin’, 
though we did think he’d had a better time 
a-huntin’ an’ a-fishin’; but, sir. I’m here to 
state that he was the allfiredst. homeliest 
eritter for his age that ever came into these 
woods.” 





Much Ado About Nothing 


AN old woman who entered a country sav- 
ings-bank not long ago was asked whether 
she wanted to draw or deposit. 

“Nayther; oi wants to put some money 
” was the reply. 
The clerk entered the amount and pushed 
the slip toward her to sign. 

“ Sign on this line, please,” he said. 

“ Above or below it?” 

“Just above it.” 

“Me whole name?” 

Ba Ae 

“ Before oi was married?” 

“No; just as it is now.” 


in, 


“Oi can’t write.” 
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will be 


rooms, suites, &c., with their cost. 


luggage will be looked after. 


Cecil are reasonable. 


British and foreign notabilities. 


You can obtain a room in the Hotel Cecil 
from $1.25 per day, light and attendance 
included. In Table d’hote Room—Breakfast 
from 60 cents: Luncheon 85 cents: Dinner 
$1.25; or as elaborate a repast as you please, 
in the Restaurant, a la carte. 


and about what accommodation you will require. 


Cecil, every arrangement will be made for your comfort. 
comed as soon as you reach London. 
The quiet, 


Cecil makes it an ideal place for family parties. 


best restaurants, theatres and places of amusement. 


The Hotel Cecil, 





Before you come to London write 
and tell us how large your party 


The Management of the 


Hotel Cecil will be only too happy to send you full particulars of various 


Should you decide to stay at the Hotel 


You will be wel- 
Your rooms will be ready, your 
homelike comfort of the Hotel 


The charges at the Hotel 


Inside the doors of the Cecil the American feels that he is home again. 
Here he can obtain the little comforts and services that an American wants. 
He finds English comfort and American methods combined with politeness, 
promptness and reasonable charge—is it any wonder that Americans who 
know London always stay at the Hotel Cecil? 


The Cecil is so centrally located that you are within easy reach of the 


It is the fashionable 


headquarters in London for travelling Americans, but it also attracts many 


A note addressed to the Manager, Hotel 
Cecil, London, England, will bring full 
particulars and a descriptive, illustrated 
booklet, containing valuable information 
about amusements and points of mterest in 


London. 


London, England. 





| If your friend makes 
| good photographs don’t 
| ask him the name of the 
| camera—get the name 
of his lens. 3 
If the pictures are excep- 
tional he will tell you a 


(GO0erz 


but if they are merely 
_ good, he will name any 


one of a dozen others. 
Send tor Catalogue B 5s. 





| Fifty-two East Union Square, N. Y. 
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The Gambler 


(Continued from page 876.) 
“ Will you come, Mr. Milbanke? He’s quite 
alone. The nurse is resting.” 

With great dignity Mrs. Asshlin moved 
away. 

“J shall ask Hannah to get me a cup of 
tea, Clodagh,” she murmured. “I get such 
a headache from a sick-room.” 

Without replying, Clodagh turned again to 
Milbanke. 

“ He’s not to get excited,” she whispered. 
* And mind—mind, don’t say that you think 
him looking badly.” She paused and laid 
her fingers lightly on his arm, then with a 
swift movement she stepped forward, draw- 
ing him with her into the big, darkened room 
with its sense of preternatural quiet, and 
its pungent, suggestive smell of drugs and 
antiseptic dressing. 


CHAPTER X 

Wirt a strange blending of curiosity and 
shrinking Milbanke obeyed the pressure of 
Clodagh’s hand and moved forward into the 
room. The cold March daylight was partly 
excluded by drawn blinds, but a glow from 
the fire played upon the walls and the high 
four-post bedstead. 

With the same mingling of curiosity and 
dread, his eyes fell at once upon this prom- 
inent article of furniture and remained fixed 
there in doubt and incredulity. For the mo- 
ment his senses refused to acknowledge that 
the feverish, haggard face that stared at him 
from the pillows was the face of Asshlin— 
Asshlin, tyrannical, passionate, greedy of life. 

The patient made no attempt to move as 
he drew near the bed, but his feverishly 
bright glance seemed to devour his face. 

“Here he is, father!” Clodagh exclaimed, 
softly and eagerly. “ Here’s Mr. Milbanke! 
Now aren’t you happy? He’s not able to 
move.” she explained, turning to the guest. 
“It gives him terrible agony to stir.” 

Milbanke had reached the bed, and with a 
sensation of awkwardness and impotence im- 
possible to describe he stood looking down 
upon Asshlin. 

““My poor Denis!” he said. “ My poor, 
poor friend! This is a bad business. I 
had no idea—” Then he paused confusedly, 
remembering Clodagh’s warning. 

“But we'll see you laughing at it all be- 
fore we’re much older,” he added, in awk- 
ward haste to make amends. 

A gleam of something like irony crossed 
Asshlin’s watchful eyes. 

“I’m done for this time, James!” he said, 
feebly. “TI suppose I’ve had my day, and, 
like every other dog, must answer to the 
whistle. Well, I don’t complain! I’m get- 
ting more than my deserts in seeing you 
again. You're as welcome as the flowers 
in His voice failed. 

“T know. I know. Don’t trouble! Don’t 
try to speak!” Milbanke bent over him 
anxiously. 





But Asshlin glanced back. ‘“ Ah, but 
that’s what I must do, James!” he said, 


“That’s what I want you for. I 


sharply. 
Send 


have something that must be said. 
Clo away!” 

Clodagh bent quickly and kissed his hot, 
drawn face with passionate affection; then, 
as if fearing to trust herself, she turned 
hastily and passed out of the room. 

Instantly the two men were alone, Assh- 
lin turned to his guest. 

“ Tames,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “ I’m in 
a terrible position! Every: time they come 
into the room—every time I see the tears 
in their eyes—every time they kiss me, I 
tell you T taste hell.” 

“Who?” 

“The children. My children.” 
spasm crossed his face. 

“What of the children?” 

A sound of mockery and despair escaped 
Asshlin. 

* Ah, you may well ask,” he said. “ You 
may well ask. “Tis the question I’ve been 
putting to myself every hour since they laid 
me here. You know the world, James. You 
know what the world will be to two pretty, 
penniless girls. And they’re so unconscious 
of it all! That’s the sting of it. They’re 
so unconscious of it all! They care for me, 


Another 


they cling to me as if I were a good man, 
and in five years’ time they may be cursing 
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the hour they were born.” A fresh groan 
was wrung from him. 

A look of apprehension crossed Milbanke’s 
face. 

“Oh no, Denis!” he exclaimed, quickly. 
“No. Things can’t be like this. Your suf- 
fering has told upon your nerves. Things 
can’t be like this.” 

“They are worse. I tell you these two 
children will face life without a penny.” 

“No, no. You exaggerate. Why, even if 
you were to die, they would still have the 
place. The place must be worth some- 
thing.’ 

“Ah, if I could only drug my conscience 
with that thought! But I can’t. I can’t. 
Before I’m cold in my grave my creditors 
will be down on the property like a swarm 
of rats.” 

“No, no.” 

“Yes. I tell you, yes. The children will 
be homeless as well as penniless.” 

Milbanke glanced about him in deep per- 
plexity. 

“'There’s your sister-in-law,” he hazarded, 
at length. 

“ Fan?” 
grimace. 


’ 


Asshlin made a contemptuous 
“Fan is as poor as a church 
mouse already. Lawrence had nothing to 
leave her; the navy beggared him. No, Fan 
can do nothing for them. And, anyway, she 
and Clodagh couldn’t stand each other for 
a twelvemonth. You might as well try to 
blend fire and water. No, there’s no way 
out. I’m reaping the whirlwind, James. 
I’m reaping it with a vengeance.” The fever 
of his suffering and the excitement of his 
remorse were burning in his eyes. In the 
three days of his illness his natural exuber- 
ance of mind had been directed towards one 
point only—the tardily aroused knowledge 
of the future that awaited his children. And 
the consequence had been a piteous inter- 
mingling of realization and partial delirium. 
His agony and helplessness were pitiable as 
he turned again to his friend. 

“What am I to do, James?” he asked. 
“What am I to do?” 

Milbanke bent over him. 

“Denis! Denis!” he pleaded. 

“ But what am I to do? Advise me while 
there’s time. ’Tis for that I’ve wanted you. 
You’ve always been a good man. What 
must I do?” 

Milbanke tightened his lips. 

“You have friends,” he said. 

“ Ah, but how many? And where?” 

There was no response for a moment, as 
Milbanke slowly straightened himself and 
glanced across the room towards the fire. 
Then very quietly he turned back towards 
the bed. 

“You have one—here,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

For an instant Asshlin answered nothing; 
then an odd sound—something between a 
laugh and a sob—shook him. | 

“ James!” he cried. “ James!” 

But Milbanke leaned forward hastily. 

“ Not a word!” he said. “ Not one word! 
If thanks are due, it is from me to you. It 
is not every day that human responsibili- 
ties fall to an old bachelor of fifty-five.” 

Asshlin remained _ silent. Dissipated, 
blunted, degenerate though he might. be, his 
native intuition was unimpaired; and in a 
flash of illumination he saw the grade of 
nobility, the high point of honor, to which 
this prosaic, unimaginative man had _ at- 
tained in that moment of need. With a 
pang of acute pain he freed his uninjured 
arm and shakingly held cut his hand. 

“There are no friends like the old 
friends, James!” he said, in a broken voice. 
To be Continued. 





In Court 


Tne defendant, who was held on the 
charge of keeping a dog without a license, 
repeatedly tried to interrupt the evidence, 
but was hushed each time by the court. 
Finally the clerk turned to him. 

“Do you wish the court to understand,” 
he asked, “that you refuse to renew your 
dog license?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“We want no ‘buts.’ You must renew 
your license or be fined. You know it ex- 
pired on January 1.” 

“Yes, but so did the dog.” 
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* Tail 





ME TOO 


That Follow Genuine 
Articles. 


Enders ”’ 





It is sometimes interesting to watch the curves 
imitators make to get the public to buy imitations 
of genuine goods. 

Every now and then some one will think there 
is a splendid opening to. fix up something like 
Postum Coffee, and advertise the same way and 
take some of the business. 

An imitator is naturally ignorant of food values, 
and how to skilfully make a cereal coffee on scien- 
tific lines. 

Such men first think of preparing something 
that looks and tastes like the original, with no 
knowledge of how the grains should be treated to 
prepare them so that the starchy part is transform- 
ed properly and the valuable nourishing elements 
made digestible. 

Such imitations may he foisted on the public for 
a short time, but the people are critical and soon 
detect the attempt, then the imitators go out of 


business. 


Something like 400 of these little factories have 
been started in various parts of this country in the 
past 9 years, and practically all of them have gone 


the “long journey.” 


Just lately a new one has 


come to life, and evidently hopes to insert itself 


in public 


favor by copying the style of the Postum 


advertising in the papers. 
This is a free country, and every man who makes 
an honest product and honestly labels it has reason 


for some 
tg know 


recognition; but the public has the right 
the facts. 


Postum is the one original and genuine Cereal 
Coffee made skilfully and for a definite purpose. 
It has stood through all the wars of the imitators, 


has won 
ople. 


the approval of the Physicians and the 


People who really seek to free themselves from 
the coffee habit, and at the same time to rebuild: 
the soft gray matter in the nerve centres, and thus 
reconstruct the nervous system, broken down by 
coffee, can rely on Postum. 

There’s a reason. 











ters. 


y' 
article on its arrival, pay one-fifth of the price. K: 
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All Transactions on Honor. 
Mothers buy Diamonds on credit for sons and daugh- 


Husbands buy Diamonds on credit for wives. 
uy Diamonds on credit for each 
Lovers buy Diamonds on credit for sweethearts. 


od, t, 
ght equal monthly paymen: 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 
Dept. F 61, 82 to 98 State St. 
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A New Telegraph System 


-From the numerous newly invented tele- 
graph systems which have been tested in Eu- 
rope and the United States during the last 
few years where the Morse key is replaced 
by an ordinary typewriter keyboard, it 
might be inferred that the range of activi- 
ties of the young woman typist might be ex- 
tended in the near future so as to supplant 
the skilled telegraph operator. In an in- 
strument of this description which the 
Western Union Company has had in success- 
ful operation between New York and 
Buffalo, there is also involved a new sys- 
tem of duplex telegraphy which can be 
worked on any line now operated as an 
ordinary Morse circuit. The typewriter 
transmitter enables the signals to be sent 
over the line at once without waiting for a 
tape to be punctured, but by using a per- 
forated tape automatic transmission is pos- 
sible. Impulses of varying duration and 
combination are transmitted over the line, 
while at the receiving station selecting re- 
lays pick out the impulses peculiar to each 
letter, and cause the operation of a type- 
writer which prints the message on the 
usual form. The system is also being in- 
stalled between New York and Philadelphia, 
and has attracted the attention and investi- 
gation of United States government officials. 





Why We Lead the World in 
Commerce 


THE underlying causes of the wonderful 
development of the United States during the 
past twenty-five years through which it has 
reached first place in manufactures among 
the nations of the world are suggested by a 
compilation recently prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, showing the 
production of the principal minerals at in- 
tervals from 1880 to the present time in the 
United States and in the world as a whole. 
The commerce of the United States has in- 
creased from 1% billions in 1880 to 2% bil- 
lions of dollars in 1904, while the commerce 
of the world meantime has increased from 
15 billions to 22 billions, the relative increase 
made by the United States being thus greater 
than that of the other parts of the world. In 
1880, for example, the United States pro- 
duced 68 million tons out of the total world’s 
production of 330 million tons of coal, the 
share in the United States being 20 per cent. ; 
in 1903, however, the United States pro- 
duced 319 million tons out of the world’s 
production of 866 millions, the proportion 
produced in the United States being 37 per 
cent. 





Washing the Air 


In an office-building ‘erected recently in 
Pittsburg an- apparatus has been arranged 
in connection with the heating and ventila- 
tion plant whereby the air is washed and 
ali dust and soot removed before it is put 
into circulation. In the ordinary heating 
and ventilation system a motor-driven fan 
draws in the outside air, which, after being 
warmed by a steam coil or other heater, or, 
in certain cases in summer, cooled to a 
proper temperature, is then circulated 
throughout the building. In the new lab- 
oratory of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington the air is first filtered 
through fine cloth, but in the Pittsburg 
building the washing device consists of a 
metal supporting frame which is filled with 
broken coke, over which water trickles. 
As the air is passed through the coke the 
water washes out the small particles of 
coal, soot, and dust, and carries them to 
the bottom of the apparatus, where they 
can be removed from time to time. The 
building derives its entire supply of air 
through the ventilating flues, there being a 
small pressure which produces a leakage 
outward, and the actual operation of the 
plant has proved most successful, and the 
desired cleanliness has been secured. 
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Wholesale Generation of 
Electricity 


LONG - DISTANCE transmission of electric 
power has been successfully accomplished 
where it has been found possible to make 
use of water-power to generate the elec- 
tricity as in the mountains of California. 
The reason why water-power should be used 
for this purpose is the all-important one of 
economy, but recently a plan has been pro- 
posed to erect in the centre of the Indiana 
coal-fields a large electric power-plant where 
current would be generated to supply light 
and power to a large part of southern and 
central Indiana, and especially to the trolley 
lines. 

The project seems most attractive, as it 
involves the erection of: a large steam or 
gas-engine plant directly at the mines. Thus 
all haulage of fuel would be eliminated, 
while power to carry on the mining could 
be supplied at a minimum of expense. The 
case seems to be analogous to the piping of 
petroleum from the oil-fields, and apparent- 
ly there is no reason why long - distance 
transmission of electricity should not be 
carried on in the Middle West, where there 
are coal deposits, as from mountain water- 
falls. Such a plant, of course, would have 
to be constructed on a large scale in order 
to be a commercial success, but the numer- 
ous savings effected by such a centraliza- 
tion ‘would be commensurate with its size. 
Furthermore, by using producer gas-engines, 
wholly or in part, low grades of fuel which 
possess small value for steam-raising could 
be employed. Once the electricity is eco- 
nomically generated its distribution is an 
easy matter, and while high potentials are 
required at the generating-station, the cur- 
rent can be transformed to any desired volt- 
age at places where it is used. 

This proposition is but one aspect of the 
feeling among electric-power enterprises sit- 
uated in or near the coal-fields that they 
should secure these sources of fuel, and it 
has been. urged that, in addition, the trolley 
lines could be used with profit to distribute 
coal in the district through which they run. 





Sound Reasoning 


“Sampo,” said the owner of a country 
place to his gardener, “ concerning that tree 
I wanted you to cut down, my wife thinks 
it had better be allowed to stand.” 

“Well, ah think it ought ter come down, 
Massa Brown,” was the reply. 

“What are your reasons for thinking so, 
Sambo?” 

* We—ll, sir, de first reason am dat de 
tree done keep de light off de greenhouse; 
de secon’ reason am dat it’s gettin’ old; 
and de third reason am dat I cut it down 
last night.” 





Fishy 


MotTuEr (reproachfully, to her small son). 
** Jamie, where have you Leen all afternoon?” 

JAMIE (uneasily). “ At Sunday-school, 
mamma.” 

Motue_r. “ Then how is it you are wet and 
smell so of fish?” 

JAMIE (in desperation). “ Well, you see, 
I’ve been studying about Jonah and the 
whale, and—well—I guess it came off on my 
clothes.” 





Inconsiderate 


A tapy who complained to her milkman 
of the quality of milk he sold her received 
the following explanation: 

“You see, mum, they don’t get enough 
grass feed this time o’ year. Why, them 
cows 0’ mine are just as sorry about it as 
Iam. I often see ’em cryin’—regular cryin’, 
mum—because they feel as how their milk 
don’t do ‘em credit. Don’t you believe it, 
mum ?” 

“Oh yes, I believe it,” responded his cus- 
tomer; “but I wish in future you’d see 
that they don’t drop their tears into our 
can.” 
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DEMAND FACTS 


About What You Eat, 


When it comes to food, demand to know the 
facts about what goes into your stomach. 

Not only that it is pure, but that you are not 
deceived in the description of its contents and 
condition. Some flaked breakfast foods that have 
thus far failed are now being advertised in close 
imitation of the Grape-Nuts advertising, thinking 
in that way to finally make a success of the 
failure. 

But false statements of the merits of human 
food will never on earth build up a business. These 
flaked foods are not pre-digested. They are not 
fully cooked, and the starch in them is starch still 
and has not been turned to sugar as claimed. 

Chemical analysis tells the truth, and the analy- 
sis of the famous chemists of the world show Grape- 
Nuts the only prepared breakfast food in which 
the starch part of the wheat and barley has been 
transformed into sugar and therefore ready for 
immediate digestion. Why is this true? All the 
thin rolled flake foods are made by soaking the 
grains of wheat or oats in water, then rolling, dry- 
ing, and packing. These operations do not cook 
or pre-digest the starch. 

ontrasted with this pretence observe the care, 
method, and skill in making Grape-Nuts. 

The barley is soaked about one hundred hours, 
then it is slowly warmed for some days and sprout- 
ed, the diastase being develo and part of the 
starch turned to sugar (and later on all of it), then 
the grains are baked and the sprouts stripped off. 
Then comes grinding, sifting, and mixing with the 
creamy colored flour made from white and 
macaroni wheat. This mixture must be skilfully 
made in right proportions. This blended flour 
contains just the ingredients demanded by nature 
to rebuild the soft gray substance in the nerve 
centres and brain, but how to make the food easy 
to digest, that was the question. 

It certainly would not do to mix in drugs, for 
there is a certain failure sure to come to the person 
depending on drugs to digest food. They may do 
for a temporary expedient, but pure food and 
digestible food is the only final resort and safe way. 
So to change the remaining starch part and pre- 
pare the other elements in this blended flour it is 
made up into massive loaves like bread, the inside 
being dark cream color and quite sticky to the 
touch. These loaves are sliced and again go 
through long cooking at certain temperatures. 
Then the rock-hard slices are each one carefully in- 
spected and ground ready for packing and use, 
having gone through 10 or 12 en in the dif- 
ferent operations. 

When finished, each little granule will show a 
sparkling substance on its surface. A magnifying- 
glass will bring it out clearer and develop little 
pieces of pure dextrose sugar, not put on ‘‘or pour- 
ed over” (as the head of a large Sanitarium once 
stated in his paper, thus exposing his appalling 
ignorance of food processes), but this sugar exudes 
from the interior of each as the starch is slowly 
turned to sugar in the process of manufacture. 
This kind of sugar is exactly like what is found in 
the human intestines, provided the starch of the 
grains, potatoes, bread, rice, cake, etc., etc., has 
been perfectly digested. But many are weak in 
that form of digestion and yet need the starches, so 
Grape-Nuts supplies them pre-digested and ready 
to go quickly into the blood. 

Visitors are shown freely through the works and 
can follow the steps of making Grape-Nuts from 
the grain to the finished product. The proportions 
of different kinds of flour and the temperatures are 
not disclosed, and it seems impossible for others to 
steal these secrets of the makers. But. purity, 
cleanliness, and skill are shown in every corner of 
the immense pure-food factories. People who 
care for results from choicely selected food, those 
who want the food to rebuild the soft gray sub- 
stance in brain and nerves that give the go, the 
vigor, the life, will understand why the imitators 
who try to copy the announcements about Grape- 
Nuts have failed in the past. s 

There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts, and © profound 
one. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of 
girls that make it an extraordinary school. y E 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses 
in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. Lessons 
in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, Millinery. Home Sani- 
tation, Conversation and Walking—all without extra cost. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. 
Write for catalogue. 

c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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First movement—The friendly approach. 
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Second movement—The chuck-out. 


POLITICAL JIU-JITSU—BALFOUR AND CHAMBERLAIN. 








LOW-RATE TOUR TO DENVER, 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Inter- 
national Convention, Epworth League. 


On account of the Epworth League International 
Convention, to be held in Denver, Col., July 5 to 9, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged a 
tour to Denver under its Personally-conducted 
System. A special train of high-grade Pullman 
equipment will leave New York, Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Altoona, and Pittsburgh on Monday, July 3, 
arriving Denver at 12.30 noon on Wednesday, July s. 
Tickets covering round-trip transportation, Pullman 
accommodations (one berth) going, and all meals in 
dining-car when traveling on special train, will be sold 
at the following very low rates:. New York, $63.50; 
Philadelphia, $61.75; Baltimore, $60.00; Washington, 
$60.00; Harrisburg, $59.75; Williamsport, $59.75; 
Altoona, $58.75; and at proportionate rates from other 
stations. 

These tickets will be good for passage to either 
Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo, and will be good 
for return passage on regular trains to leave either of 
the above-mentioned points not later than July 14. 
Deposit of tickets with Joint Agent at either Denver, 
Colorado Springs, or Pueblo not later than July 14 
and payment of fee of fifty cents secures an extension 
of return limit to leave either of the above points not 
later than August 8. 

These liberal return limits will enable tourists to 
take advantage of the many delightful side trips to 
resorts in the Colorado Mountains, the Yeilowstone 
Park, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition at Portland, for which special 
reduced-rate tickets will be on sale at Denver, 
Colorado Springs, and Pueblo. 

For further information concerning specific rates, 
stop-over privileges, and returning routes, consult 
ticket agents. A descriptive itinerary will be mailed 
upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ANY a bet has 


been wagered 
and won over the superiority 
of CLUB COCKTAILS over 


guesswork or other brands. You 
can prove their excellence without 
betting, though. Try a bottle. 
Insist upon getting CLUB 
COCKTAILS—the original bot- 
tled brand. They’re far superior 
to guesswork kind—you want the 
best—well, insist on getting CLUB. 
Always ready. Just strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 


Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, Whis- 
key, Holland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 











RealThe Accomplice” 













“ PISO’S CURE FOR jw 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. [3 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use FS 

~n” 





Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 
“ CONSUMPTION 











By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 








The Vicissitudes of Evangeline 
By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth” 


Evangeline, an irresistible creature, with glorious hair 
and amazing eyes, is alone in the world, having but one 
confidant—her diary ; and into these pages the reader is 
allowed to peep. Never before was there such a jumble 
of humor and charm as this wonderful journal reveals. 


Post 8v», Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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What do we know 
without trial 








TRADE MARK 
HUNTER RYE} 





| Hunter 


Baltimore 






The perfect Whiskey 
has stood every test. 
Between good and 
bad, trial is the test 
and taste the umpire. 
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BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM LANAHANGSON 
BALTIMORE. 


It is particularly 
recommended to 
women because of its 
age and excellence. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LEANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Your Vacation 


can be spent most pleasantly 
and profitably at Waukesha, 
Waupaca, Fifield or any one of the 
hundred other delightful and refresh- 
ing resorts reached via the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL 







Ask your local railroad agent, or write for 
E. 


illustrated booklets, FREE. 
JAS.C.POND 
General Passenger Agent 
MILWAUKEE 
WIS. 


Pullman Sleepers 
Cafe Parlor Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
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A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad 1905 Summer 
Excursion Route Book. 


The Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania 
| Railroad Company has published the 1905 edition of 
| the Summer Excursion Route Book. This work is 
| designed to provide the public with descriptive notes 

of the principal Summer resorts of the United States, 

with the best routes for reaching them, and the rates 
| of fare. It contains all the principal seashore and 

mountain resorts in New England, the Middle, 
| Southern, and Western States, and in Canada, and 
| over seventeen hundred different routes or combina- 
| tions of routes. The book has,been compiled with 
| the greatest care, and altogether is the most complete 
| and comprehensive handbook of Summer travel ever 
offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed in 
colors, and the book contains several maps, present- 
ing the exact routes over which tickets are sold. The 
book is profusely illustrated with fine half-tone cuts 
of scenery at the various resorts and along the lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This very interesting book may be procured at any 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the nominal 
price of ten cents, or, upon application to Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa., by mail for twenty cents. 
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and Night Fast Trains to The West—Via New York Central, 























Papoleon Bonaparte 


(HIS COMPLETE LIFE) 


and the story of the 


French 
Revolution 


by 
John S. ¢. Abbott MMADOLEEN ae euoaeeer* 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


With plans, maps, facsimiles of letters, important documents, etc., etc. 























HE story of Napoleon and the French Revolution is the most vivid, brilliant, and 

interesting chapter in the world’s history. It has been told by many writers, but, 

we think, never in a more authoritative and enthralling narrative than this. The 
eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has here written in his most brilliant style and imbued 
the whole work with the results of his profound studies and judgment. The six volumes 
are of royal-octavo size, bound in dark-green silk cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. 
They are profusely illustrated with portraits, scenes from the Revolution, maps, facsimiles 
of documents, etc.—an important and distinctive feature. 


Our Offer On receipt of $1.00 we will send you NAPOLEON anv tur FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

in six uniform volumes—all charges prepaid. If you do not like the books, send 
them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us one dollar a month 
until the total amount, $12.00, is paid. In addition to the books we will enter your name, without ad- 
ditional cost to you, for one year’s subscription to either HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, Har- 
PER’s Bazar, or THE NorTH AMERICAN REviEw. The total cost to you for both books and periodical 
is twelve dollars. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 
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of purity alone exceeds all 
other costs of our brewing. 


The absolute cleanliness; 
the purified air; the filtering; 
the aging; the sterilizing of 

every bottle—to omit those 
precautions would save half 
our expense. 

But purity means healthful- 


ness and that is worth more 
than all 


else. 





The Beer tem 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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LA CAROLINA BRAND 


EACH OF THESE CIGARS HAS THE DISTINCTIVE “CAROLINA” [gg 
QUALITY AND THE SAME CHARACTER THAT HAS MADE THE Lf 
CAROLINA PERFECTO FAMOUS. ‘¢ 


















FOR DIFFERENT USES DIFFERENT SIZES ARE DESIRABLE, 
AND THE LA CAROLINA BRAND CAN BE DEPENDED UPON FOR 
FULL STANDARD WEIGHT, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP AND UNI- 
FORMLY HIGH QUALITY IN ALL ITS SIZES. 


CAROLINA PANETELA 


SIELOLE. 


eS 





ACTUAL SIZE. 2 FOR 25 CENTS. BOX OF 100—11,50. 


CAROLINA PURITANO 


\ wut 


e} ACTUAL SIZE, 15 CENTS EACH BOX OF 50—6.50. 


CAROLINA PERFECTO 
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31 CAROLINA INVENCIBLE 


OLA AO 









AOKOL DAS. 















ACTUAL SIZE, 35 CENTS EACH, BOX OF 25-—6,50, 


KEXE LSI 


es 


THESE FOUR CIGARS PROVIDE FOR MOST ALL OCCASIONS 
‘3} AND USES-—-FROM THE PANETELA AFTER BREAKFAST—TO THE 
INVENCIBLE AFTER DINNER. THERE IS A RECOGNIZED AND 
‘at INTRINSIC VALUE IN EACH OF THEM. 


Sarita 


HAVANA TOBACCO COMPANY, 111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CLONE. 


oe 


Send name and address for “Truth About Havana Cigars.”’ 
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